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Recent Trends in Industrial Sociology 


Paper read at the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
December 27-29, 1956. 


The field of industrial sociology has been divided by J. B. 
Knox into three rather convenient areas. The locus of study 
may be “human relations in the industrial plant,” or “relation- 
ships between industry and the community,” or “relationships 
between industry and society.”! While it is never possible or 
desirable to isolate these three areas completely or to treat them 
as unrelated, nevertheless the literature in the field of industrial 
sociology can perhaps be more readily understood when viewed 
in this way. The reason for this is twofold. First, the historical 
development of the field has roughly followed this pattern. In 
the second place, in moving from a plant to a community empha- 
sis and finally to a society-centered focus, we proceed from a 
more simple to an ever more complex analysis. Actually, re- 
search in all three areas is now going forward simultaneously. 
However, the origination of these three kinds of analysis seems 
to have generally followed a kind of logical progression. 

This logical progression of increasingly complex theories 
employed to explain more and more complicated social settings 
seems to me to be the most general trend observable in indus- 
trial sociology. A number of observers? have rightly criticized 
the field for lacking an adequate general theoretical framework. 
On the positive side, however, we do have a series of fairly 


1J. B. Knox, The Sociology of Industrial Relations (New York, 1955), 
ef. Chapter I. 

2 Cf. J. T. Dunlop and W. F. Whyte, “Framework for Analysis of In- 
dustrial Relations: Two Views,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review 
(April 1950), pp. 384-412; J. F. Ellsworth, Factory Folkways (New Ha- 
ven, 1953); N. N. Foote, “The Professionalization of Labor in Detroit,” 








American Journal of Sociology (January 1953), pp. 371-380; J. B. Knox, 
“Sociological Theory and Industrial Sociology,” Social Forces (March | 


1955), pp. 240-244; E. Gross, “Some Suggestions for the Legitimation of 
Industrial Studies in Sociology,” Social Forces (March 1955), pp. 233-239; 
R. Bendix and L. H. Fisher, “The Perspectives of Elton Mayo,” Review of 
Economics and Statistics (1949), pp. 312-821; C. W. Mills, “The Contri- 
bution of Sociology to Studies of Industrial Relations,” Proceedings of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association (1948), pp. 199-222; C. W. M. 
Hart, “Industrial Relations Research and Social Theory,” Canadian Jour- 
nal of Economics and Political Science (1949), pp. 53-74. 
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adequate partial frameworks to explain particular social set- 
tings, which are ranged in a roughly historical and logical order. 
The present paper will attempt to sketch this historical and 
logical order and make some suggestions as to possible contribu- 
tions to a future general theory for industrial sociology. 

We would like to illustrate the historical and logical trend 
in this new field by tracing the development of a particular con- 
cept, namely, that of cooperative social process. There will be 
no attempt to treat the idea of cooperation in industry ex- 
haustively. We shall merely be content to show how this con- 
cept has become enriched as it has been applied to more com- 
plex industrial situations. The emphasis in this paper, there- 
fore, will not be on a particular conceptual approach proposed 
as most fundamental for industrial sociology. It will merely 
attempt to show that there has been considerable progress in 
the field, in the direction of theoretical unity, at least as indi- 
cated by elaboration of the concept of industrial cooperation. 

There are, indeed, other important intellectual developments 
which might be used for this purpose, such as the isolation and 
description of normative, structural, and functional industrial 
elements as such. 

The concept of cooperative social process in industry has 
been chosen for two reasons. First of all it is a theme that runs 
fairly continuously throughout the literature of the field. Second- 
ly, it is significantly related to one of the main goals of Catholic 
social philosophy. Using this theme may serve not only to illus- 
trate the progress toward an adequate general theory of indus- 
trial sociology, but also to bring that theory into focus with 
Catholic social philosophy. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


It has been said that Elton Mayo, the acknowledged founder 
of industrial sociology, was interested primarily in one question: 
Why is there so little cooperation in modern industry?? What 
he found out was that there was more cooperation in industry than 
industrial managers of that time were aware of. Management, 
if it was aware of the phenomenon, was apt to call it insubordi- 
nation or collusion, rather than cooperation. What Mayo found 
was a highly organized kind of cooperation for goals set by the 


3 Cf. the comment of his former associate, B. M. Selekman, in discus- 
sion of C. W. Mill’s “The Contribution of Sociology to Studies of Industrial 
Relations,” loc. cit., p. 222. 
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workers themselves and frequently opposed to those formally | 


imposed by management, through incentive plans and production 


standards. This activity was enforced by norms and sanctions 


which they themselves elaborated. It was supported by a rather 
rigid but informal social structure of cliques and friendship 
groups which paralleled the formal structure established by 
management. In place of the theory of economic individualism 
which Mayo scornfully described as “Ricardo’s rabble hypoth- 
esis,” Mayo triumphantly presented the fact that men at work, 
as in other kinds of activity, act in groups.‘ 

One of the principal criticisms of the work of Mayo and his 
associates concerns their failure to assess and analyze the role 
of the union in the internal social system of the plant.’ This 
omission has been in some respects overcome by the work of 
W. F. Whyte. Whyte examined the relations of union and man- 
agement as constituting interdependent social systems. The 
principal elements of these interdependent social systems are 
their normative structures and their communication patterns. 
According to Whyte, normative changes and alterations of com- 
munication patterns are codeterminants of each other. However, 


the influence of communication on the norms of the plant re- | 
ceives more attention because communication patterns seem more | 


susceptible to direct control.* 


This notion of control introduces a new concept, that of 
leadership and especially democratic leadership. The theory of 





democratic leadership has been contributed to the in-plant area | 


of industrial sociology by the new field of group dynamics. Orig- 
inating with the social psychologist Kurt Lewin, group dynamics 
makes explicit reference to current democratic value theory.’ 
The democratic social skills must not be divorced from respect 
for the individual’s right to adequate group participation. Other 
values underlying the skills refer to the worth of group discus- 


sion and decision. Without these values the application of group | 
dynamics, it is held, becomes conscious or unconscious manipula- | 


tion. On the other hand, the values without the skills, which 


4D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, Industrial Sociology (New York, 1951), 
p. 50. 


5W. E. Moore, “Industrial Sociology: Status and Prospects,” Ameri- 


can Sociological Review (August 1948), pp. 382-400. 

6W. F. Whyte, Money and Motivation (New York, 1955), pp. 191 ff. 
Cf. also Pattern for Industrial Peace, (New York, 1951), pp. 159-162 and 
194-195. 

7K. Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 1948), Chapter I. 
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increase with training, are frequently ineffective or even self- 
defeating.® 

Cooperation as a social process, therefore, is an idea which 
runs throughout the human relations or in-plant area of indus- 
trial sociology. It is a process which marks the social system of 
the plant society. However, it is initially carried on by informal 
groups in the plant. Moreover, it may have about it an antago- 
nistic element, namely, of resistance to programs and goals of 
opposing groups. 

In addition there is another social process, that of communi- 
cation. Communication is held to influence cooperation important- 
ly. The process of communication in turn is determined by the 
normative structure, while the whole complex of the social system 
of the plant is influenced by the individual behavior of leaders 
of one kind or another. 


INDUSTRY AND THE COMMUNITY 


In the second area of industrial sociology, which deals with 
the relations of the plant and its surrounding community, the 
emphasis seems to have been more heavily upon social structure 
than upon social process. However, there are significant refer- 
ences to the influence of these structures on social process. 

Undoubtedly the most important single influence in the area 
of plant-community relations is the work of the social anthro- 
pologists led by Warner. Since the classic “Yankee City” series 
we have had a succession of brilliant studies which have drawn 
heavily on anthropological and community theory. Partly for 
theoretical reasons and partly for practical reasons these studies 
have concentrated on relatively small and isolated communities. 
The result has been richly rewarding in the discovery of clear 
social structures, processes and norms. 

We can summarize these findings very laconically under a 
few simple headings. In “Yankee City” we find sharply delin- 
eated effects of ethnic, religious, educational, and class distinc- 
tions on occupational mobility and aspirations.® In the same 
study we find that the local social structure and functioning 


8 This emphasis on training is related to the shift from a “trait” ap- 
proach to a “functional” analysis of leadership. Cf. A. Zander and D. 


| Cartwright, Group Dynamics: Research and Theory (Evanston, 1953), pp. 


538-541. Cf. also F. H. Blum, Toward a Democratic Work Process (New 
York, 1953), pp. 172-191. 

9W. L. Warner and P. S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity (New Haven, 1941). Cf. Index under “Social Mobility,” p. 458. 
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sometimes may be profoundly shocked by the pressure of an 
extrinsic economic force, such as the national concentration of 
economic control.'° 

On the other hand in Walker’s “Steeltown,” which is still 
broadly anthropological in approach, we see that the local 
“bonds of organization” may frequently be strong enough to 
resist these powerful extrinsic forces. Under “bonds of organi- 
zation” Walker includes such forces as a close-knit and satisfy- 
ing life inside the plant and in the community. These bonds 
are especially strong where social status systems inside the 
plant and in the community reflect each other and yet where 
social distance between status levels are characteristically 
short.” 

Perhaps the greatest contrast with the pure human rela- 
tions approach is provided by C. W. M. Hart.'*? What is needed 
for a sound approach to industrial relations, according to Hart, 
is a theory of the functions and characteristics of social institu- 
tions in modern society. Neither the analysis provided by the 
classical economics of free markets nor a psychological approach, 
which he ascribes to Mayo, will suffice. 

Three ideas seem most prominent in Hart’s analysis. First 
of all, he stresses the fact that community processes tend to be 
processes carried on between institutions. Secondly, there is 
an important role given to power in these inter-institutional 
processes. Thirdly, there are extra-community forces, such as 
the occupational collective bargaining structure, which deter- 
mine importantly the functional area in which institutional 
processes tend to take place. 

Structural ideas, therefore, seem to be dominant in the 
approach of industrial sociologists to the community. We have 
the insistence of the anthropologists on a clear class structure, 
which has important repercussions on occupational mobility and 
on all the social processes in the community. The class structure 
is itself a composite of ethnic, religious, educational, and occupa- 
tional structures. Finally, we have Hart’s insistence on the role 
of the modern institution, under which he includes the inter- 
national union and the multi-plant business corporation. By 
this addition of structural elements the social setting has been 

10W. L. Warner and J. O. Low, The Social System of the Modern 
Factory (New Haven, 1949), Chapters VII, VIII, and IX. 

11C, R. Walker, Steeltown (New Haven, 1950), pp. 199-200. 


12C, W. M. Hart, “Industrial Relations Research and Social Theory,” 
loc cit. 
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tremendously complicated. We no longer have the mere inter- 
play of the formal organization of management with the in- 
formal organization of work groups. Nevertheless, with this 
increased complexity we still have a clear reference to social 
processes, including cooperation. In “Yankee City” and in 
“Steeltown” one important feature of the social structure, the 
social distance between its ranks, strongly influences the nature 
and effectiveness of community cooperation. With Hart the em- 
phasis is not on cooperation, but on the agency for carrying 
on social processes in the industrial community, namely, the 
modern institution. An increasing complexity of social setting 
has increased the richness of our concept of cooperative social 
process. 


INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 


When we examine the third area of industrial sociology, 
that of the relations between the industrial system and society 
as a whole, we find it is the least developed from the stand- 
point of empirical research. 

A convenient study for comment is the work of the labor 
economists, Harbison and Coleman. The fact that their interest 
is centered in collective bargaining does not prevent their using 
a broad sociological framework. They hold that collective bar- 
gaining is part of an institutional accommodation."* It is in a 
way a relationship between individuals, labor and management 
leaders. But these leaders are essentially representatives and 
as such they mediate an accommodation of institutions. In 
criticism of what they understand to be the human relations 
approach, they hold that collective bargaining relations are not 
just a system of human relations. Rather collective bargaining 
relations are relations between representatives who express the 
values, the organizational make-up, and power structure of sepa- 
rate labor and management institutions. These relationships 
are much more stable and immovable than are ordinary human 
relations. These collective relations are mediated by specialists 
who are the officials of union and management." 

This presentation of Harbison and Coleman is elucidated 
powerfully by Robin Williams in his projected theoretical frame- 
work for future empirical analysis of American institutional 
relationships. Williams holds that 

18 F, H. Harbison and J. R. Coleman, Goals and Strategy of Collective 


Bargaining (New York, 1951), pp. 5, 118, 119. 
14 Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
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institutions may be inter-connected through intraperson- 
ality responses to different norms and values, through the 
direct interaction of role specialists, through mediated rela- 
tions involving several institutions. American society has 
gone very far in the creating of definite organizations with 
specialized personnel to carry on activities culturally as- 
signed to different institutional areas. ... The general 
significance of this is that different individuals and different 
organizations are the prime carriers of the various sets of 
norms which otherwise would be partial systems of the 
same personalities or overlapping roles in a relatively un- 
differentiated community.” 

Here we have a frame of reference which is in many respects 
contrary to that of Warner, Hart, and Walker. In “Yankee 
City” the social system is characterized by “overlapping of 
roles” and the presence of interrelated “partial systems of the 
same personalities.” Interpersonality responses and overlap- 
ping roles are what make the community behave as it does, at 
least insofar as internal community forces are concerned. The 
fact that the same people on the whole belong to the same social 
clubs, churches, ethnic groups, and social classes strongly influ- 
ences the responses of “Yankee City,” “Windsor,” and “Steel- 
town” to external forces. 

The reason for this contrariety of framework is not difficult 
to locate. It is the difference between the analysis of a relatively 
“undifferentiated” social system of the industrial community 
and a delineation of the highly “differentiated” social system 
of industrial society as a whole. The analysis of Warner, Hart, 
and Walker are anthropologically centered to explain socially 
isolated, though from the economic point of view, highly in- 
dustrialized communities. The approaches of Williams and 
Harbison are geared to relations in our industrial system which 
are nationwide or at least supra-community in character. More- 
over, our society is being considered according to what is its 
distinct and dominant characteristic, namely, its “specialized 
institutions.” 

We find, therefore, that a new framework is necessary in 
order to investigate cooperative social processes in their socie- 
tarian as opposed to their communitarian and interpersonal 
dimensions. According to these societarian analyses, coopera- 
tion will be an outgrowth of the process of accommodation be- 
tween specialized institutions. This accommodation may be 


15R. M. Williams, American Society (New York, 1952), pp. 490-491. 
Emphasis is that of Williams. 
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mediated by still other institutions or by role specialists. We 
have come a long way indeed from the concept of cooperation 
as first proposed by Mayo. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


The series of ideas which we have introduced relating to the 
concept of cooperative social process points to the growth of 
a general theoretical framework in industrial sociology. The 
development of the theory of industrial cooperation is partly 
due, as we have seen, to the historical fact that social scientists 
chose progressively more complex social situations for examina- 
tion. Indeed, the very social structure and its processes were 
becoming more complex, thus in part determining this increas- 
ing complexity. There does also seem to be progress in theoret- 
ical formulation within specified divisions of the field. For ex- 
ample, Whyte adds the concept of patterns of communication 
to the idea of work group cooperation. Hart, on the other hand, 
adds to the anthropologists’ idea of social process in the com- 
munity the concept of modern institution. 

In any case what seems to have taken place is the progres- 
sive introduction of the whole complement of sociological con- 
cepts as the increasing complexity of the industrial situation 
revealed itself. Thus in the end we have a rather complete list 
of structural, normative, and functional concepts introduced to 
explain cooperation in modern industry. 

In sum it seems that by pursuing our thematic example we 
have come out with a fairly well-rounded theoretical framework 
for the study of cooperation or of any given social process. An 
adequate treatment of social process in contemporary industrial 
sociology is at least four dimensional. It must take into account 
the influence of other social processes. For instance, are com- 
petitive processes significantly related to the degree of coopera- 
tion in a given firm or industry? It must comprise a structural 
analysis. Is the social structure in a given social setting rela- 
tively specialized or unspecialized? Also normative considera- 
tions are relevant. Is the normative system integrated or rela- 
tively insulated within specialized institutions? Finally, with- 
in what functional areas does the process operate? Does it 
have narrow or broad functional range? This thematic presen- 
tation leads me to conclude that there is at least partial and 
operative evidence that industrial sociology is coming of age 
theoretically. 
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PROSPECTUS 


With regard to future developments, I believe the frame- 
work proposed by Williams may prove very fruitful. A particu- 
lar development which it seems to suggest is the possibility of 
a sharing of insights between the three principal divisions of 
the field. 

For instance, the concept of the “role specialist” as mediator 
between specialized institutions may have considerable value 
for the extension of human relations theory. Thus far it appears 
that research in human relations has been concentrated at the 
plant level, and frequently at low levels in the plant hierarchy. 
Certainly human relations study of worker morale and incentive 
plans will continue to shed light on these important problems. 
However, it seems that human relations at higher and more 
institutionalized levels may prove even more significant. It will 
hardly help to humanize the shop, if the leaders of management 
and labor are progressively dehumanized. Theoretically, also 
we must know much more about the scope of the role specialist 
in either furthering or resisting such processes as expertization 
and bureaucratization. We must combine personal factors with 
societarian factors in industrial society in a unified conceptual 
scheme. 

In the work of Mills and Ulmer’* we have an attempt to 
contrast the communitarian effects of small business with the 
societarian effects of large business on community life. Perhaps 
a further development would be a comparison between big 
businesses or among “business careerists” to determine the 
factors which might make them more or less susceptible to 
communitarian forces. Here again we should like to see intro- 
duced the function and scope of the role specialist in either 
facilitating or resisting communitarian or societarian influences. 


Finally in the in-plant research itself it is my opinion that 
more societarian concepts should be introduced. For instance, 
there does seem to be an extreme reluctance on the part of 
human relations theorists to admit the role of power. They seem 
to feel that power relations are by definition antithetical to 
human relations.'? No one would dispute that power relations 


16C, W. Mills and M. J. Ulmer, Small Business and Civic Welfare, 
Report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation to the Special Committee 
to Study Problems of American Small Business (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1946). 

17C, W. Mills, loc. cit., p. 218. 
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make human relations very much more difficult. However, to 
ignore power relations in our highly institutionalized society 
is dangerous romanticism.'* One job of in-plant industrial soci- 
ology would seem to be to explore ways in which these power 
relations may be channeled constructively. Moreover, we need 
to know the extent to which an approximate equality of power 
may be a precondition of labor-management harmony. 


This difficulty in regard to power relates to a theoretical 
problem concerning the concept and functions of the democratic 
leader. Evidently part of the problem is that some students in 
the field are strongly convinced that power is frequently intro- 
duced where consultation or persuasion should be used. This 
leads them to reject power altogether.’® The problem, as far 
as industrial sociology is concerned, seems to be to attempt 
to delimit the areas and functions of power and the areas and 
functions of consultation in different industrial situations. 


In addition to its sociological relationship, the concept of 
cooperative social process in industry has a relation to the goals 
of Catholic social philosophy. Every process must have a be- 
ginning and an end. According to Harbison” the tendency of 
industrial relations in this country is away from open violence 
and armed truce and toward working harmony, and in rare 
instances, toward true cooperation. This trend is surely in the 
direction of that partnership of capital and labor which the 
Popes have insisted must supplement the contractual relation- 
ship. One of the great tasks which lies before industrial sociol- 
ogists consists of giving us a clear structural and historical 
analysis of existing industrial relations, harmonious as well 
as conflicting ones. We must examine cooperation in industrial 
society with a balanced emphasis on inter-personal, communi- 
tarian and societarian elements. We must discover the func- 
tional areas in which harmony is most easily achieved and 
where it has greatest difficulty. We must understand more about 
the relations of other social processes, such as power struggle 
and competition,”* to the development of cooperation. We must 


18 Cf. Williams’ comments on the role of power in economic action, 
op. cit., pp. 190-191. 

19 Cf. Whyte, Money and Motivation, p. 259. 

20 Harbison and Coleman, op. cit. 

21 Cf, J. T. Dunlop, “Environmental Factors and Industrial Peace,” in 
Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining, C. S. Golden and 
V. D. Parker for C. I. P. Committee of the National Planning Association 
(New York, 1955), p. 22. 
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know more of the political, social and economic structural, and 
normative conditions which favor or hinder it. In so doing 


industrial sociologists will be making an indispensable contribu- | 


tiion to a traditionally and firmly rooted capital and labor part- 


nership. 
F. DE SALES POWELL 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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The Content of Protestant Tensions: 
Fears of Catholic Aims and Methods 


The research upon which this report is based was conducted under 
a postdoctoral research training fellowship granted by the Social Science 
Research Council. 


The existence of tension’ between significant segments of a 
society’s population has long been recognized as a legitimate 
object of sociologieal study and analysis. The development of 
an extensive literature dealing with tension-laden racial attitudes 
and practices bears witness to this fact; but there has been rela- 
tively little work done in the field of religious tensions — except, 
of course, with regard to those limited aspects of anti-Semitism 
which could be attributed to religious differences and rivalries. 
“Catholic-Protestant tensions” have only lately been subjected 
to systematic review in spite of their potentially critical nature.’ 
The Roman Catholic Church represents the largest single re- 
ligious body in the United States in terms of reported or 
estimated membership; yet, in terms of the general “Protestant” 
tone of the population and culture, it may rightly be considered 
as a religious minority,* its members subject to roughly the same 
categories of social vulnerability experienced by the Negro and 
Jew. Convent burnings, Ku Klux Klan forays, and other forms 
of mob action against Catholics seem to be things of the past. 
This happy fact, however, should not obscure the fact that Cath- 
| olic-Protestant tensions still exist and that they frequently reveal 

1In general, the term “tension” as employed here refers to the ex- 
istence of any adverse feeling toward or concerning Catholics or the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. This would cover the full range of attitudes be- 
ginning with vague, unformed suspicions or generalized distrust and ex- 
tending to full-blown animosity reflected in discriminatory behavior. Ob- 
| viously, for present research purposes, this study is limited to an analysis 
of expressed tensions. 

2Dr. John J. Kane deserves credit for calling scholarly attention to 
the subject in his paper, “Sociological Analysis of Growing Protestant- 
Catholic Tensions,” presented before the 12th Annual Convention of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society in 1950 (later published under the 
title, “Protestant-Catholic Tensions,” American Sociological Review, 16:5, 
663-672). See also, Chester L. Hunt’s “Comment,” American Sociological 
Review, 16:6, 845. 

8The difficulty of obtaining even fairly reliable estimates on church 
membership in the United States is well known to all investigators in the 
field. The 1956 Statistical Abstract of the United States (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census) shows a total estimated church mem- 
bership of 95,957,565, including 32,403,382 Roman Catholics. 
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themselves — sometimes indirectly and covertly, sometimes 
openly — in issues involving general public interest.‘ 

The data on which the present report is based have been 
described elsewhere, together with their limitations.’ Suffice it 
to say that the anti-Catholic® tensions considered here have been 
abstracted from 188 unsolicited letters directed to the author 
and publishers of a book “exposing” the role played by Roman 
Catholics and the Roman Catholic Church in America. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 letters approving the book and commending its 
author were reviewed and, while it can be argued that the spon- 
taneous nature of all 4,000 constitute prima facie indication of 
tension, only those letters which contained clear internal evi- 
dence of anti-Catholic tensions were selected for analysis. The 
present report focuses attention upon the “fears” of Catholic 
aims and intentions voiced in such letters. 

No attempt is made to claim numerical or statistical signifi- 
cance for the findings presented here. The nature of the data 
limits the researcher to a somewhat impressionistic description 
of this phase of the over-all study. Two other limitations of 
more crucial importance must be stated. First, no attempt is 
made — on the basis of this report — to suggest the extent to 
which these or similar tensions prevail in the general Protestant 
population. It is the writer’s assumption that the 188 corre- 
spondents involved represent an extremist group and, therefore, 
are not representative of Protestant and other non-Catholic 
Americans. However, it would be suggested that the fears ex- 
pressed are extreme statements of fears that trouble a broader 
segment of the non-Catholic majority. Obviously, this hypoth- 
esis demands an empirical testing, but the phenomenal success 
of the book which inspired these enthusiastic responses testi- 
fies to a more extensive base of appeal. The second limitation 

4Some of the recent issues in which Catholic-Protestant tensions un- 
doubtedly operated to add “heat” to the controversy would include federal 
assistance to education, the proposed appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican, anti-gambling (bingo) legislation, and proposals to legalize di- 
vorce and the dissemination of birth control educational materials in cer- 
tain states. 

5 Gordon C. Zahn, “The Content of Protestant Tensions: Personal Ex- 
periences and ‘Known Facts,’”’ AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
XVI (March 1955), 12-22. 

®The term, “anti-Catholic” indicates the directionality of the ten- 
sions in terms of content. “Protestants” as employed in this article refers 
to all non-Catholics who give evidence of a definite rejection of the Roman 


Catholic Church, whether as an institution or as a body of religious dogma 
and beliefs. 
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concerns the disclaimer of any attempt to measure the validity 
of the fears reported here or to refute them in the present con- 
text.’ 

“Power” is the spectre that excites most of the fears, 
whether general or specific in expression.’ At times personified 
into “The Power,” at other times referring to the all-encom- 
passing aim of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the “Power” 
fears usually took the form of (1) dire predictions of the 
destruction of traditional democratic institutions through gain- 
ing and exerting domination over this country and the world, 
and (2) warning that any means would be viewed as legitimate 
in the accomplishment of this end. 


Thus, the assertion is encountered time and again — often 
in identical words — that the “Roman Catholic power system” 
is the “greatest menace to American freedom”; that “this out- 
fit will destroy this nation”; that, in short, “It’s the Roman 
Catholic ‘Kingdom’ versus The American Way.” Protestants 
are in grave danger, partly because of the mistaken notion of 
tolerance that approaches “‘spinelessness,” partly because they 
are “not aware of the dangers ever near to the wall of separa- 
tion of church and state.” A few writers offered discouraging 
suggestions of the evils awaiting this nation should the “creep- 
ing paralysis which is Catholicism” attain its objectives; but 
these, too, tend to be rather general in expression: freedom 
would be smashed and all America morally and educationally 
ruined; a new age of Protestant martyrdom would be upon us; 
the great United States would be ruined just as Catholic power 
has ruined Europe; finally, America would be maneuvered into 
the third world war “which is now being promoted by multi- 
billionaire Italian Eugenio Pacelli, the sole owner and proprietor 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the Russian Stalin, the Dic- 
tator of the Greek Catholic Church.” 


Most of the correspondents contented themselves with stress- 
ing the “grave threat to our democracy,” but an occasional letter 
saw the problem in the broader dimension of endangering the 


7 The danger of bias is admittedly present in the fact that the writer 
is a Catholic. However, the potential influence of such bias is held to a 
minimum by the limitation indicated here. 

8 The fact that the “power” theme was strongly emphasized in the 
book which inspired the letter-writing activity may account in part for the 
widespread use of this term. However, whatever limitation in spontaneity 
of content this may represent it should not constitute a substantial defect 
as far as this review is concerned. 
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freedom of men everywhere. In this connection, a parallel is 
frequently seen between Catholicism and Communism (“There 
is no difference between Communism and Vaticanism, except- 
ing the latter is worse because it operates under the cloak of 
Godliness.’”’) ; and one woman favorably reported the prophecy 
of her psychiatrist that “the time would come when all of us 
would have to choose sides between the Vatican and the 
Kremlin.” This same note is struck by the man who set the 
dilemma in defeatist tones, explaining that World War III 
would find a united Catholic world opposing a united Communist 
world, and “American freedom will be lost regardless of the 
military outcome.” 

Since fears are projections into the future, it is perhaps not 
surprising that they take the form of forbidding generalities. 
The only reduction to the specific is found in those letters which 
focus upon more limited areas of concern. Catholic activities 
related to school assistance and birth control legislation are 
cited in support of the charges of infiltration in the educational 
and political fields. The concern over the destruction of freedom 
is particularized into the destruction of religious freedom — 
indeed, this may be the principal concern even where it is not 
so specified. “Rome agrees with us that freedom of religion is 
impossible under Catholic doctrine.” — This, it is suggested by 
one correspondent, reduces the whole Catholic problem to the 
single essential issue. Catholic intrusion upon the rights of 
others is seen by the man who protested the fact that his 
daughter in marrying a Catholic had to forego the services of 
her own pastor and agree to the Catholic baptism and education 
of any issue: “I would not fall out with my next-door neighbor 
if he kept venomous snakes, so long as he did not let them slip 
through the fence and come over on my side and endanger the 
lives of my family... .” 

Crucial to most of the fears was the consistent refusal to 
separate the temporal aspect of the Vatican as a “foreign coun- 
try” from the spiritual aspect of Catholicism as a universal 
religion. References are made to the clergy and hierarchy as 
foreign agents and to “American Catholics [who], like the 
Communists, are taking orders from a foreign power.” Some- 
times the “attempts to indoctrinate America with their mailed 
fist system” are seen as overt and bold as in the case of the 
“treacherous and utterly unnecessary” proposal to send an 
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ambassador to the Vatican;® sometimes it takes more subtle 
forms like “the Catholic racket” in Los Angeles exposed by the 
woman who refused to support the Community Chest campaign 
because 25 Catholic organizations participated in the fund. 
Always they are dangerous and can be reduced to an immediate 
threat to non-Catholic Americans: 


Here’s the situation: you have a Catholic neighbor — he’s 
a swell fellow — he’d never think of harming you or cheat- 
ing you, but if he is told to cut your throat, he’s got to do 
it or they’ll cut his. And what'll he do — it’s too late for 
him to denounce — he will naturally defend himself. It’s 
a sleepy government that lets any organization get that 
dangerous. It could mean the end of the U.S. 


The second major category of fears expressed in the letters 
under review concerns the means employed by this “most deadly 
enemy.” In view of the (numerical) minority status of the 
Catholic population, it is somewhat surprising to encounter 
frequent references to the “bravery” and the courageous public 
spirit evidenced by the author and publishers. One woman 
shuddered to think of what might happen to a bookseller who 
refused to stock a book published in rebuttal to the exposé book 
and asked, “Why must we go about whispering as if we were 
in captivity?” The answers are furnished: “Even people who 
should know better fear to speak against ‘the Church’”; “fear 
of reprisal is so ingrained that no non-Catholic dares to tackle 
the subject.” 


These “reprisal” fears are given dramatic and specific ex- 
pression by other writers in the form of considerate warnings. 
One woman ends her contribution “with the caution that all 
letters be sealed tightly.”’ Another writes, “I hope you are not 
being persecuted. Look out for banquets or eating out.” In 
the same vein a man writes to thank the author and publishers 
for “having the guts to lash out at this insidious way of life” 
— but he, too, asks what reprisals the Catholic hierarchy has 


taken against them! 


® This issue affords illustration of the “free floating” quality claimed 
for these Protestant tensions (Zahn, loc. cit.). Some writers strongly as- 
sailed the proposed appointment as evidence of an impending collapse of 
the “wall of separation” between Church and State; others approved of 
the move as a means for clearly establishing the Roman Catholic Church 
as “a foreign power” and a necessary first step in placing its “agents” 
under the restraints and restrictions applying to representatives of other 
recognized foreign powers. 
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Reprisal fears deal with punishments for opposing or ex- 
posing “this anti-democratic system of Satanic bondage.” Of 
more immediate concern, perhaps, are the means to be employed 
in the conquest itself. Actually, it is assumed that such means 
cover an unlimited range; for “there’s nothing too low for it 
[Rome].” Most stress is placed on the organization and manipu- 
lation of political power. The threatening picture of Catholic 
officials ruthlessly enforcing Catholic-made laws is mirrored in 
the letter which sees the final culmination of the writer’s fears 
“if ever a Catholic President and Congressional majority were 
elected (God forbid!).” Occasional mention was made of the 
danger represented in Catholic appeals to the Negro: “If they 
get hold of the Negro element — their superstitions — I am 
afraid.” Infiltration and domination of educational and social 
spheres of influence are seen as other means by which the 
“secret aims” of the Church will be accomplished, and the ex- 
istence of a system whereby the Church assures “exclusive con- 
trol and unscientific education” of its followers is pointed to 
as clear evidence of this threat. Thus, while the “hierarchy” 
emerges as the principal villian in the piece,’® it is through the 
legions of “duped devotees” who are “bound hand and foot” to 
the will of the Pope and the hierarchy that the “unholy and un- 
democratic aspirations of Catholicism” will be realized. 

It follows, then, that a significant part of the over-all threat 
involves methods of recruiting new members for the Church. 
The “wave of young people that are intermarrying with RC’s, 
signing over their unborn children,” the Catholic opposition 
to therapeutic abortion which willingly sacrifices the mother 
merely to add another name to the Church rolls, and the fact 
that an unhampered Catholic birth rate outpaces that of other 
groups are advanced as examples of how demographic forces 
are exploited. On a less tangible level we find reference to con- 
version practices in which complaints are voiced over “inroads 
made by Catholicism into our thinking processes” and the appeal 
resting in the Church’s claim to be “THE ONLY TRUE 
CHURCH,” thereby “posing as the exclusive power over the 
graces bestowed by Christ.” These and other even more insidious 
methods — including treachery, the use of hypnosis, general 
“dishonesty and lack of fair play” — are advanced to show 
how “cynical forces operating in the name of Christ are attempt- 


10 A future analysis of these data concentrating upon the “specified 
objects” of Protestant tensions will be forthcoming. 
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ing to submerge and destroy these ancient virtues with a cur- 
tain of blackness composed of deceit and terror which are more 
powerful than Iron.” Even a purely spiritual approach merits 
the denunciation of one writer: 


To pray that a man may change his religion is almost crimi- 

nal; to plead with him to change is bad enough. This kind 

o invasion of a persons inner life is the opposite of free- 
om. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of unsolicited letters written by “tense Protes- 
tants” reveals one significant theme centering about fears con- 
cerning the aims and intentions of the Roman Catholic Church 
(and its officials and membership in the United States) and the 
means employed in attaining these objectives. The term “fears” 
is used advisedly: more than one writer echoed the words of a 
physician who wrote that the exposé book filled him with terror 
“which I feel is a healthy response.” Subject to the limitations 
of the data employed, the following points constitute the basic 
framework of the fears involved in anti-Catholic tensions: 

(1) The Roman Catholic Church is, in essence, a power- 
seeking organization attempting to gain absolute control over 
America and the world; 

(2) This represents a distinct menace to democracy and to 
all the traditional freedoms America has enjoyed; 

(3) The authoritarian structure of the Roman Catholic 
Church is so constituted that the individual Catholic layman is 
obliged to give unquestioning acquiesence to whatever orders 
may be issued to him; 

(4) This, plus the hierarchy’s willingness to employ (and 
justify) any means available to achieve its ends, converts the 
broad generalized “menace” to specific “threats” at all political, 
social, and cultural levels; and 

(5) Although the individual Catholic layman may be un- 
aware of the true nature of his Church, his absolute helpless- 
ness before ecclesiastical authority makes him a potential traitor 
owing allegiance to a “foreign” and “dictatorial” power. 

The most effective test of any tension-producing stereotype 
of an organization or population group lies in empirical observa- 
tion and analysis. This would admittedly be difficult with refer- 
ence to the first point stated above since it involves testing the 
distinction between the Roman Catholic Church as a spiritual 
body and as a temporal organization — a distinction most of 
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these “tense” individuals would deny. The remaining points, 
however, would be more amenable to scholarly treatment. It 
should be possible, for instance, to design some study which 
would measure the committment of American Catholics — 
hierarchy, lesser clergy, and laity — to the democratic tradi- 
tions they presumably seek to subvert and destroy, whether 
such study be made in terms of attitude analysis or actual sacri- 
fices made by Catholics in behalf of these traditions. Similarly, 
hypotheses could be developed to confirm what seems rather 
obvious, namely (a) that in political, social, and other areas of 
behavior (except, of course, for cultural practices of a strictly 
religious nature), Catholics — and this is true even among 
different leading members of the “hierarchy” — evidence noth- 
ing approaching complete agreement; and (b) the political, 
social, and general cultural behavior (excluding, again, religious 
practices) of Catholics seems to conform more to class and 
occupational interests and identifications than to religious affilia- 
tion and direction. Thus, if the Catholic banker were to display 
behavior patterns and political beliefs more comparable to those 
of the Protestant banker than to those of the Catholic laborer — 
even though the latter may attend Mass at the same church and 
listen to the same sermon, it obviously cannot be true that the 
Catholic segment of the American population constitutes a bloc 
entirely submissive, or even responsive, to the dictates of Pope 
or bishop or priest — except, again, in issues or practices 
directly involving moral principles, in which case the Catholic 
citizen would be operating as a moral person subject, not to 
the arbitrary orders of clerical superiors, but to the dictates 
of his informed conscience. 

The limits set for the present report exclude any such 
attempt at an empirical testing or refutation of the stereotype 
presented herein, but it is suggested that competent research 
along these lines is needed. Whether the “fears” described are 
merely the pathological delusions of an extreme minority of 
Protestant and other non-Catholic Americans, or whether they 
are at all representative of the “fears” prevailing in more sig- 
nificant segments of the American population, it is extremely 
important that we recognize the fact that such tensions do exist 
and that, in some instances at least, they manifest a degree of 
severity that demands serious study and consideration by sociol- 
ogist and social psychologist alike. GorDON C. ZAHN 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Parole Outcome in St. Joseph County, 
Indiana, 1936-1952 


It sometimes happens that those in whom the administra- 
tion of parole is vested lack accurate, factual knowledge rela- 
tive to the program they administer. Correctional officials in 
a given jurisdiction may have hundreds of parolees under super- 
vision, with still more arriving weekly from various penal 
institutions, and yet remain unaware of the precise number 
of these men who succeed or fail on parole. It seems safe to 
say that the dearth of such information is not due to an aversion 
toward research or to inability to carry it out by those work- 
ing in the field of corrections. Such a state of affairs is more 
likely to be brought about by inadequate financial resources 
and burdensome case loads which together make an elementary 
investigation of this sort prohibitive. 

It is hoped that the present study will fill in at least a few 
of the gaps now manifest in the knowledge of parole outcome 
in a county in northern Indiana. More specifically, the aim 
of this research is two-fold: (1) to compile the violation rates 
for parolees released between January 1, 1936, and December 
31, 1952, who were under the supervision of St. Joseph County 
at the time final disposition of their cases was rendered; (2) to 
attempt to determine when in the course of time spent on 
parole violations are most likely to occur. 

Data for this study were collected from the files of the St. 
Joseph County Department of Public Welfare which is located 
in South Bend, Indiana. During the seventeen-year period ex- 
amined were a total of 849 parolees (released from the Indiana 
Reformatory, the Indiana State Prison, penal institutions in 
other states, and various Federal prisons) served either all or 
part of their parole terms in St. Joseph County. Of this num- 
ber, 766 were paroled directly to placement in the county while 
83 were first paroled elsewhere and subsequently transferred 


to St. Joseph County. 


1From January 1, 1936 to April 1, 1955, which extends two years and 
three months beyond the period covered by this study, the administration 
of parole in Indiana was a function of the Indiana Department of Public 
Welfare, which delegated field supervision of parolees to county welfare 
departments. On April 1, 1955, the State Department of Corrections took 
over the field supervision of all parolees. 
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It became evident at the outset that a sizable number of 
the 849 parolees would have to be omitted from the study for 
a variety of reasons. Thus 118 were excluded for lack of in- 
formation. Among these were 94 who were transferred, along 
with their records, from St. Joseph County prior to the expira- 
tion of their parole terms, and 24 whose records were incom- 
plete. The latter figure includes 15 men who entered the armed 
forces while on parole, whose files gave no indication of final 
disposition. Also excluded from consideration were 8 men who 
died while on parole, 4 who committed suicide, 17 still under 
supervision, 1 man committed to a state mental hospital, and 
2 returned to the Indiana State Prison for medical care. To- 
gether these cases total 150, leaving a total of 699 cases to be 
dealt with here. 

Violation Rates. One or more of several criteria — total 
adjustment, continued criminality, or parole violation warrants 
— can be utilized to determine success or failure on parole. 
According to Ohlin, the issuance or non-issuance of a parole 
violation warrant has been the most widely used measure of 
parole outcome.” In view of the fact that the county parole 
files seldom provided a record of the issuance of violation war- 
rants, the only reliable and objective criterion of parole out- 
come available was the parole violation report. However, the 
mere presence of a violation report in a parolee’s file did not, 
as will be shown, necessarily mean that he was scored as a 
parole violator. 

The parole violation report is a standardized form on which 
the county or district parole officer describes the nature of the 
violation committed. A copy is then forwarded to the Federal 
or state paroling body that released the subject of the report 
to supervision in St. Joseph County. Occasionally, the pro- 
cedure is reversed. There are, for example, instances when 
the commission of a crime by a parolee comes to the attention 
of Federal or state parole authorities before it is known to the 
county parole officer. This is especially likely to happen when 
the scene of the offense is outside St. Joseph County. In cases 
of this type, which were relatively uncommon, the written 
communication from the Federal or state authorities to the 
county parole officer, notifying the latter of this turn of events, 
was considered equivalent to a violation report. 

In addition to its documentary value, the violation report 


2 Lloyd E. Ohlin, Selection for Parole (New York, 1951), p. 43. 
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serves at least one of three important functions. First, it may 
simply notify the Indiana Supervisor of Paroles, or his counter- 
part in the Federal system or in other states, or the county 
parole officer, that a parolee has in some way breached his 
parole, and that he is being kept under close surveillance until 
the proper authority decides whether he is to be reincarcerated 
as a violator or continued on parole. In such cases only those 
who were not continued on parole were scored as violators. A 
second possible function of the violation report is to inform 
the Supervisor of Paroles, his equivalent in other jurisdictions, 
or the local parole officer, of the commission of a new offense 
by a parolee, and of his subsequent conviction and sentence to 
a new term. If the sentence specified commitment to a Federal 
or state penal institution, the parolee was scored as a violator. 
A man sentenced to a lesser institution, such as a city or county 
lock-up, was not considered a violator unless this incident led 
to reincarceration in a Federal or state penal institution.’ Third, 
the violation report may inform the Supervisor of Paroles that 
a parolee has absconded. Except when the file indicated that 
he had been found and reinstated on parole, an absconder was 
scored as a violator. These limits placed upon the definition of 
parole violation are admittedly arbitrary; yet considering the 
data available in the county parole files, they provided the most 
consistent method for classifying parolees as violators or non- 
violators over the seventeen-year period under study. 

Upon application of these standards of parole violation to 
the 699-man total, it was found that 269 had violated parole. 
The ways in which violators may be classified are manifold. 
By relying upon six different categories it is possible to sub- 
divide the 269 violators into 48 who were returned for violation 
of the regulations of parole only; 138 who committed new of- 


8 This procedure was followed because in some instances, especially 
those in which a short sentence was imposed for the commission of a new 
offense, the individual was upon expiration of that sentence continued on 
parole. Others less fortunate were returned to prison to serve all or part 
of the term from which they had been originally granted conditional re- 
lease (i.e., parole). Still others had to serve, by virtue of their new offense, 
the remainder of their original sentence plus the time specified in the pen- 
alty for their more recent criminal behavior. Such variations may merely 
mirror administrative inconsistencies, or perhaps they are a manifestation 
of the trend toward individualized treatment of criminals. Thus, for ex- 
ample, one parolee who is slightly intoxicated when he reports to the pa- 
role officer may be returned to prison as a violator while another is con- 
tinued on parole despite having served a brief sentence for petty larceny. 
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fenses; 2 returned for both violating parole regulations and 
for the commission of a new offense; 14 who committed new 
offenses but who were not, at the request of the district attorney, 
prosecuted so that they could be returned to prison as parole 
violators; 35 who absconded and were not found; and 32 who 
absconded and were found. As may be readily seen, slightly 
more than half of all the violators were reimprisoned for com- 
mitting a new offense. 

The overall violation rate for parolees released from the 
Indiana Reformatory, the Indiana State Prison, and other 
Institutions between 1936 and 1952, who were under the super- 
vision of St. Joseph County at the time of final disposition of 
parole, is obtained by dividing the number of violators (269) 
by 699. Thus, as shown in the right-hand column of Table I, 
the violation rate for all institutions for the entire seventeen- 
year period is 38.5 violations per 100 cases. For the same inter- 
val the violation rates for the Indiana Reformatory and the 
Indiana State Prison are identical (40.8 violations per 100 
cases), while the violation rate for parolees from other in- 
stitutions is 27 violations per 100 cases. The latter, therefore. 
appear to have been better parole risks than parolees released 
from the two Indiana prisons. Precisely why this occurred 
must remain in the realm of conjecture. Possibly the Federal 
Board of Parole and parole boards in other states were more 
judicious in their selection of inmates to be paroled, or more 
likely to give a wayward parolee another chance. Perhaps 
parole boards in other states were highly selective in allowing 
parolees to serve their parole terms elsewhere, granting this 
privilege only to men deemed better than average risks. Per- 
haps, too, St. Joseph County parole officers were inclined to be 
more lenient with parolees from other states and from the 
Federal prison system. In any case, the data at hand do not 
permit a definitive explanation of the differential violation rates. 


Table I also shows the violation rates according to year of 
release for parolees from the various institutions. The heading 
“Cases” refers only to those men whose parole outcome was 
known and who were under the supervision of a St. Joseph 
County parole officer at the time final disposition of parole was 
pronounced. “Year of Release” refers to the calendar year in 
which the parolee left prison. Thus between January 1st and 
December 3ist of 1951 the Indiana Reformatory released 46 
men who were under supervision in St. Joseph County either 
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TABLE I 


PAROLE OUTCOME BY YEAR OF RELEASE AND INSTITUTION FOR 699 MALES PAROLED TO PLACEMENT 
IN ST. JOSEPH COUNTY, INDIANA, JANUARY 1, 1936, THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1952* 














Parole Outcome 
Y Indiana Reformatory Indiana State Prison Other Institutions** All Institutions 
ear of Viola- Viola- Viola- Viola- 
Release | Cases Viola- tions Cases Viola- tions Cases Viola- tions Cases  Viola- tions 
tion Rate tion Rate tion Rate tion Rate 
Total 819 130 40.8 265 108 40.8 115 31 27.0 699 269 38.5 
1936 11 0 0.0 4 1 25.0 2 1 50.0 17 2 11.8 
1937 26 3 11.5 9 3 33.3 0 0 0.0 35 6 a 
1938 18 5 27.8 18 3 16.7 5 1 20.0 41 9 22.0 
1939 20 6 30.0 19 7 36.8 8 3 37.5 47 16 34.0 
1940 20 5 25.0 13 3 23.1 7 PA 28.6 40 10 25.0 
1941 16 6 37.5 18 6 33.3 18 2 15.4 47 14 29.8 
1942 14 6 42.9 21 8 38.1  f 1 14.3 42 15 35.7 
1943 12 5 41.7 26 10 38.5 4 1 25.0 42 16 38.1 
1944 10 7 70.0 16 6 37.5 10 2 20.0 36 15 41.7 
1945 11 4 86.4 18 10 55.6 6 3 50.0 35 17 48.6 
1946 13 8 61.5 10 8 80.0 2 0 0.0 25 16 64.0 
1947 19 8 42.1 11 5 45.5 13 4 30.8 43 17 39.5 
1948 15 7 46.7 20 11 55.0 7 2 28.6 42 20 47.6 
1949 15 12 80.0 16 9 56.3 8 2 25.0 39 23 59.0 
1950 24 14 58.3 19 8 42.1 6 1 16.7 49 23 46.9 
1951 46 20 43.5 12 4 $3.3 9 5 55.6 67 29 43.3 
1952 29 14 48.3 15 6 40.0 8 1 12.5 52 21 40.4 

















* Includes only those under the supervision of St. Joseph County at the time of final disposition of parole. Not in- 
cluded are: 118 whose files lacked relevant data; 8 who died while on parole; 4 who committed suicide; 17 still under 
supervision; 1 man committed to a state mental institution; 2 who were returned to the Indiana State Prison for psy- 
chiatric treatment. 

** Includes state prisons other than the ones in Indiana and prisons in the Federal system, including the one located 
at Terre Haute, Indiana, that paroled inmates to placement in St. Joseph County during the years indicated. 
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when they violated parole or when they were discharged from 
parole, and of these men 20 (43.5 per cent) failed on parole. 

Inspection of Table I reveals that the number of parolees 
released during certain years to placement in St. Joseph County 
was quite small. This is especially true for parolees who came 
from Federal and out-of-state-prisons. It may be objected, there- 
fore, that the percentages computed are based on unjustifiably 
small figures. On the other hand, there were no other cases 
that could be utilized. Since they are based on a greater num- 
ber of cases, perhaps the most meaningful figures are the total 
or overall violation rates for the whole seventeen-year period 
for the two Indiana institutions, for prisons in other states and 
in the Federal system, and for all institutions combined. 

Despite the limited number of parolees released annually to 
St. Joseph County, it was hoped that examination of the viola- 
tion rate for each of the seventeen years would make it possible 
to discern some long term trends, if any existed. Particular 
caution is needed for parolees from “Other Institutions” since 
there are so few cases. 

The percentages shown in Table I for the Indiana Reforma- 
tory, the Indiana State Prison, and for all institutions indicate 
general trends upward in violation rates since 1936. There are 
marked fluctuations which cannot be explained in terms of the 
data at hand. It might be of interest, however, to attempt in 
a future study to correlate the rise and fall in violation rates 
with such factors as annual economic conditions in the county, 
or with changes in the county’s correctional personnel. 

When Parole Violations Occur. Among students of parole 
prediction there appears to be notable lack of agreement on the 
question of when in the course of the parole term a violation 
is most likely to occur. It has been claimed that the highest 
incidence of parole violation is found at the outset of the parole 
term.‘ This position is opposed by Vold who maintains that 
“violations occur rather uniformly throughout the entire period 
on parole” and that there is “no tendency for. . . violations to 
reach a high peak of frequency early in the parole period and 
then drop off to insignificant figures for the later months.’”> The 


4See for example Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Later Criminal 
Careers (1937), pp. 6-7; and Michael Hakeem, “The Validity of the Bur- 
gess Method of Parole Prediction,” American Journal of Sociology, 53 (1947- 
48), p. 382. 

5 Quoted in the Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, 
Volume 4, Parole (Washington, 1939), p. 275. 
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second aim of this study is to determine whether the occurence 
of parole violations in St. Joseph County conforms to either 
of these two opposing views. 

In order to determine how long a man had been on parole 
prior to violation, it was necessary to know both the date of 
his release from prison and the date he was declared a violator. 
Almost invariably the date of release and the date on which the vio- 
lation report was issued were contained in the records. Seldom, 
however, did the date of the violation report coincide with the date 
on which the act that led to reincarceration was performed. For 
example, the parole officer might not have been cognizant of 
the fact that a parolee had absconded until several weeks after 
the actual time of his departure. Yet, technically, an individual 
is not considered a violator until the county parole officer sub- 
mits a violation report to the state Supervisor of Paroles. Hence 
even though its date of preparation frequently differed from 
the date a new offense or the like was committed, the parole 
violation report nevertheless provided an objective criterion for 
deciding when parole had been violated.® 

Tenure on parole up to the date of violation was reckoned 
in months, with fractions of months (i.e., days and weeks) 
rounded off to the nearest whole number. If, for instance, seven 
months and twenty days separated the date of release from the 
date of violation, the violation was regarded as having occurred 
eight months after release. It is assumed that time lost and 
gained in this fashion in individual cases would tend to balance 
out for the group as a whole. Although this may leave some- 
thing to be desired in the way of precision, it still should give 
approximations close enough to satisfy the requirements of 
this study. 

When the 264 violators’ from all institutions are regarded 
as a single aggregate the mean number of months on parole 
for them at the time of violation is 13.5, and the median 9.4 
months. Parole violators from the Indiana Reformatory, 129 
in all, averaged 14.6 months on parole before violation, with 

6In cases where the State Supervisor of Paroles notified the local 
parole officer that a parolee under the supervision of the county had vio- 
lated parole, the date of the communication was regarded as the date 
of violation. 

7 As noted above, a total of 269 violated parole. The discrepancy stems 
from the lack of violation dates for 3 violators and the unavailability of 
release dates for 2 violators. Without this information it was impossible 


to determine how many months they had been on parole at the time of 
violation. 
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TABLE II 
TIME INTERVAL, BY MONTHS, FROM DATE OF RELEASE TO 
DATE OF VIOLATION REPORT FOR 264 PAROLE VIOLATORS 
UNDER SUPERVISION OF ST. JOSEPH COUNTY, INDIANA, AT 
TIME OF VIOLATION, JANUARY 1, 19836 — DECEMBER 31, 1952. 
































Indiana Indiana All 
Reformatory State Prison Institutions 
Months |Number a Per cent of Number “ Per cent ofj Number me Per cent of 
Violators Total Violators Total Violators Total 
0- 3 20 15.5 24 22.8 47 17.8 
4-6 27 20.9 22 21.0 52 19.7 
7-9 20 15.5 12 11.4 42 15.9 
10-12 12 9.3 5 4.8 19 1.2 
13-15 10 7.8 7 6.7 20 7.6 
16-18 5 3.9 11 10.5 18 6.8 
19-21 6 4.7 8 7.6 15 5.7 
22-24 4 8.1 2 1.9 8 3.0 
25-27 4 3.1 3 2.8 8 3.0 
28-30 1 0.8 2 1.9 3 14 
31-33 3 23 3 2.8 8 3.0 
34-36 5 3.9 1 1.0 “f 2.7 
37 & over 12 9.3 5 48 17 6.4 
Total 129 100.1 105 100.0 264 99.9 





a median of 9.6 months. Indiana State Prison violators spent 
an average of 12.4 months on parole prior to violation, and the 
median for these men was 8.6 months. 

It should be noted that with extreme values and an open-end 
class present in each distribution the median is probably a more 
representative measure of central tendency than the mean. Yet 
no matter which measure is employed, it is fairly obvious that 
the heaviest concentration of violations occurred within the 
first three class intervals at the lower end of each distribution. 
Thus 51.9 per cent of the Indiana Reformatory violators, 55.3 
per cent of the Indiana State Prison violators, and 53.4 per cent 
of the violators from all institutions were declared violators 
within nine months after their date of release from prison. 

It seems abundantly clear, then, that the data for the occur- 
rence of parole violations in St. Joseph County do not support 
Vold’s contention that violations are rather evenly spaced 
throughout the entire parole period. On the other hand, if a 
large number of those who violated parole within nine months 
after release were to have served, let us say, only nine months 
on parole, the data would not necessarily repudiate Vold’s posi- 
tion. Indeed the incidence of parole violation could very well 
be fairly constant throughout the nine-month period. 
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To overcome this objection it would be necessary to know 
how much time violators would have spent on parole had they 
not violated parole. Unfortunately, the files of violators seldom 
indicated when their parole period was to have terminated. But 
termination dates were available for most of the non-violators. 
It seemed reasonable to assume that the parole terms for viola- 
tors would have approximated the parole terms for non-violators 
if the former had not been halted by breach of parole. 

Exact dates of release and discharge were given in the files 
of 367 parolees. The mean number of months spent on parole 
by these men, which is computed from the data given in Table ITI, 
was 28.1, with the median being 26.8 months. For Indiana 
Reformatory parolees who were eventually discharged the mean 
number of months on parole was 26.7, and the median 26.8 
months. For Indiana State Prison parolees who, were discharged 
from parole the mean is 29.5 months while the median is 27.6 
months. Without exception the mean and median for each of 
these three distributions is appreciably higher than correspond- 
ing measures for the distributions for months served on parole 
by violators. It is significant that relatively few dischargees 
served less than a year on parole. 

These comparisons make it highly probable that had they 
not been recommitted to penal institutions or declared ab- 
sconders, most violators would have been under supervision 
about 26 months. Once this premise is granted, it becomes 
clear that violations in St. Joseph County occur most frequently 
within a comparatively short time after release from prison. 
Perhaps the most immediate practical importance of this 
phenomen is that parolees are most in need of supervision dur- 
ing approximately the first ten months they are on parole. 
Awareness of this should be an invaluable aid to parole officers 

8 There were 57 parolees whose files merely indicated the date they 
were recommended for discharge. Although virtually all of these men were 
eventually discharged, in many instances several months passed before the 
parole board acted upon the recommendation. Since there was no way of 
knowing exactly when their final discharges were granted, the amount of 
time they served on parole could not be computed. Consequently, they are 
excluded from this part of the study. Also omitted are 6 whose records 
neglected to mention their date of release or date of discharge. Included 
among the 367 parolees whose dates were known are 5 men paroled for 
life, but released from supervision. These men are not required to report 
periodically to either the county parole officer or the correctional officials 
in the states that released them. De facto they are no longer on parole. 


The date of the letter releasing them from supervision is considered their 
date of discharge. 
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in deciding how they should allocate supervision among the 
parolees in their care. 


TABLE III 


TIME INTERVAL, BY MONTHS, FROM DATE OF RELEASE TO 
DATE OF DISCHARGE FOR 367 NON-VIOLATORS UNDER SUPER- 
VISION OF ST. JOSEPH COUNTY, INDIANA, AT DATE OF DIS- 
CHARGE FROM PAROLE, JANUARY 1, 1936 — DECEMBER 81, 1952. 
































Indiana Indiana All 
Reformatory State Prison Institutions 

Months |No. Dis- |Percentof| No. Dis- |Percentof| No. Dis- |Percent of 
charged Total charged Total charged Total 
0- 5 2 1.3 4 3.1 11 3.0 
6-11 11 7.0 2 1.5 18 49 
12-17 25 15.0 26 19.9 69 18.8 
18-23 13 8.3 11 8.4 35 9.5 
24-29 60 38.2 38 29.0 111 30.2 
30-35 20 12.7 14 10.7 39 10.6 
36-41 12 7.6 10 7.6 30 8.2 
42-47 3 1.9 8 6.1 12 3.3 
48-53 5 3.2 6 4.6 18 4.9 
54-59 3 1.9 6 4.6 12 3.3 
60-65 1 0.6 5 3.8 8 22 
66 & over 2 1.3 1 0.8 4 pe 
Total 157 99.9 131 100.1 367 100.0 





Besides showing a high incidence of violations in the first 
stages of the parole term, the data exhibit still another striking 
feature: once beyond the five and one-half month mark, viola- 
tions of parolees from all institutions fall off, indicating a 
progressive decrease in violations as the months wore on. The 
number of violations was lowest at the twenty-ninth month, 
after which there was a fairly sharp rise in violations. Similar 
tendencies appear for Indiana Reformatory violators, which 
likewise reached its lowest point at the twenty-ninth month. 
The resemblance between the curve for violators from all insti- 
tutions and the one for violators from the Indiana State Prison 
is not as close. Yet despite a marked rise in violations around 
the seventeenth or eighteenth month and a leveling off between 
roughly the twenty-third and thirty-fifth months, the perform- 
ance of Indiana State Prison violators follows a course that 
is somewhat parallel to that of the other two groups. Although 
these sharp turns upward may be largely the result of the use 
of an open-end interval, what is also suggested in each case is 
that prolonged parole terms may be, in their latter stages, 
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conducive to violation. In other words, lengthy supervision, 
insofar as it is related to parole outcome, may reach a point 
of diminishing returns. 

There is fairly good evidence that occasional criminal be- 
havior is rather commonplace among “law-abiding” citizens.° 
The overwhelming majority of these citizens, however, avoid 
apprehension and prosecution. This is no doubt true of many 
parolees also. If non-criminals, who, theoretically at least, are 
not under the close supervision that binds parolees, experience 
difficulty in adhering to the criminal code, perhaps it is almost 
a form of wishful thinking to expect supervised parolees to hew 
to the straight-and-narrow for three consecutive years or more. 
A parolee can, after all, be returned to prison for an offense 
that might be considered trivial if committed by an ordinary 
citizen. It is emphasized that this is not to be construed as a 
condonation of criminal behavior on the part of parolees. 
Rather it is simply an attempt to explain the apparent sharp 
rise in parole violations that seems to occur long after the time 
of release. 


Conclusions. The conclusions drawn from this study are, 
strictly speaking, applicable only to parole conditions in St. 
Joseph County for the seventeen-year period that was examined. 
With this qualification in mind, it may be said that the follow- 
ing conclusions are supported by the data. 

1. Violation rates for the seventeen years are characterized 
by a slight upward trend since 1936. Violation rates for all the 
men released during given calendar years — in particular 1939, 
1946, and 1949 — are, in relation to other annual violation 
rates, unusually high. No explanation for the high violation 
rates in these years can be given with the data presently at hand. 

2. Insofar as their overall violation rates are identical, 
Indiana Reformatory and Indiana State Prison parolees are 
equally good — or bad — parole risks. On the basis of com- 
parative violation rates, parolees released from prisons in states 
other than Indiana and from Federal prisons appear to be better 
parole risks than parolees from the two Indiana institutions. 


9 See, for example, Fred Murphy, Mary M. Shirley, and Helen C. Wit- 
mer, “The Incidence of Hidden Delinquency,” American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry, 16 (1946), 686-696; Austin L. Porterfield, “Delinquency 
and its Outcome in Court and College,” American Journal of Sociology, 
49 (1948), 199-208; Edwin H. Sutherland, White Collar Crime (New 
York, 1949); and James S. Wallerstein and Clement J. Wyle, “Our Law 
Abiding Law Breakers,” Probation, 25 (1947), 107-112. 
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3. If it is assumed that violators would have served as much 
time on parole as non-violators, had their parole status not 
ended, it then becomes evident that most parole violations occur 
in the early portion of the parole term. 

4. The data suggest that protracted parole supervision might 
not be beneficial to some parolees. Beyond the thirtieth month 
of parole or thereabouts the number of violations rises sharply. 

Despite the rudimentary nature of its scope and purpose, 
this study provides some facts and figures hitherto unknown 
by the officials who minister to the needs of parolees in St. 
Joseph County. In all probability similar information is con- 
spiculously lacking in many other jurisdictions. Without such 
information, knowing whether a local correctional program is 
a signal success or a dismal failure becomes largely a matter 
of intuition or guesswork or both. It is as though the powers- 
that-be directing the parole program are playing a game of 
correctional “blind man’s buff.” Unless additional funds and 
trained personnel are provided, the future will not hold any pros- 
pect of remedy for the situation since only an investment in 
elementary research can perform the task of removing the 
blindfold. 

ROBERT H. VASOLI 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


Fordham University: Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., conducted 
a seminar on the cultural backgrounds of Puerto Rican migrants to the 
United States at the Catholic University of Puerto Rico during the 1957 
summer session. 

Professor Nicholas S. Timasheff retired as professor of sociology at 
the end of the spring semester. He joined the Department in September 
1940. Mr. John M. Martin has been added to the staff as a full-time in- 
structor in sociology. Mr. Martin received his Master’s degree from Tufts 
University. Formerly, he was Director of the Curriculum in Correctional 
Administration at the University of Notre Dame. Currently, Mr. Martin 
is working for his doctorate at New York University, where he is doing 
research on vandalism. 

Fordham University, under a grant from the Ford Foundation, has 
been conducting research on the relationship between class size and teach- 
ing effectiveness. Dr. Frank A. Santopolo was the director of the project 
in the Sociology Department. 

In collaboration with the Catholic Interracial Council of New York, 
Fordham University has set up a graduate scholarship program known 
as the Vatterott Scholarship Program for the preparation of executives 
in the field of race relations. 

Two graduate students of the Sociology Department have received 
grants for further study. Mr. Joseph B. Tamney has been awarded a 
General Electric Fellowship to Cornell University. Mr. Thomas K. Burch 
has received a Princeton National Fellowship to Princeton University. 

Marquette University: Bela Kovrig and Rudolph E. Morris have been 
promoted to the rank of professor. Frank Atelsek and Paul J. Reiss have 
joined the Department as instructors. In the year 1957-58 the Department 
will be directed by a committee consisting of Morris, as chairman, and 
Atelsek and Reiss. 

The Catholic University of America: The Reverend Bernard G. Mul- 
vaney, C.S.V., has been appointed First Assistant General of the Clerics of 
Saint Viator. He has resigned as associate professor of sociology, Presi- 
dent-Elect of the American Catholic Sociological Society, and chairman 
of the Local Arrangements Committee for the 1957 convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Reverend Raymond H. Potvin, C.S.V., has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology. He has recently completed his studies for the doctorate in 
the department. His work included a year spent in Belgium pursuing re- 
search on labor-management satisfaction with enterprise councils in Bel- 
gian industry, the subject of his dissertation. 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts: Mr. Edward 
Glass has joined the faculty as instructor in sociology. Mr. Glass, upon 
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completion of his dissertation, will receive his doctorate at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia: Mr. Richard Leonard has been added 
to the Sociology Department. Mr. John Connors will be on leave of absence 
during the 1957-1958 term to complete work on his dissertation at Cath- 
olic University. 

De Paul University, Chicago: Dr. James E. McKeown has been pro- 
moted to full professor. He received his doctorate from the University of 
Chicago in 1949 and joined the Sociology Department at De Paul in 1952 
as an assistant professor, after having taught at the University of New 
Mexico. 

St. John Fisher College, Rochester, N. Y.: Mr. Thomas E. Lux has 
been awarded a Social Science Research Council first-year graduate fellow- 
ship. Mr. Lux will take his graduate studies at the University of Chicago 
in anthropology. He was the recipient of a Social Science Research Coun- 
cil undergraduate research award for the summer of 1956. 

Loyola University, Chicago: Paul Mundy has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor. He received his doctorate in 1951 at Catholic 
University. Before coming to Loyola in 1951, he was research assistant 
at the Princeton University Office of Population Research, lecturer and 
instructor at Catholic University. Frank A. Cizon has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor. He received his doctorate at the June 
convocation at the University of Notre Dame. Before joining the Loyola 
faculty in 1955, he taught at the College of St. Rose in Albany, N. Y. 
Gordon C. Zahn has returned from his year of research concerning German 


pacifism on a Fulbright grant. Assigned to the Julian Maximilian Univer-- 


sity in Wiirzburg, he traveled extensively throughout Germany on his 
project. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y.: Two new members have been 
added to the faculty of the Sociology Department: Miss Jean Hogenmiller, 
a graduate of Catholic University, and Miss Virginia Jones, a graduate 
of the University of Buffalo. Miss Jones, who is a school social worker in 
the public school system, will lecture in sociology on a part-time basis. ... 
Sister M. Paulette, head of the department, is chairing a two-year re- 
search project on what Catholic colleges are doing for international stu- 
dents on their campuses. 

College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey: Sister 
Loretta Maria, head of the Sociology Department, has made a ten-year 
study of former sociology graduates. Ninety per cent of the respondents 
would still select sociology as a major; eighty-five per cent followed social 
work as a career. ... Sister Loretta Maria conducted a Mental Health 
Film festival that was attended by five hundred nuns. Sister is Education 
Chairman of the Morris County Mental Health Association and a mem- 
ber of its Board of Trustees. She held an all day workshop on Mental 
Health for the clergymen of all denominations of Morris County at Grey- 
stone Mental Hospital. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois: Sister Mary Aquinice reports 
that two lectures are available on tape recordings: “The Church’s Attitude 
on the Population Problem,” by the Reverend William Gibbons, S.J., and 
“New Insights into the Alcoholism Problem,” by Denis C. McGenty, Execu- 
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tive Director of the New York office of the National Council on Alcoholism. 
Each approximates a fifty-minute lecture. Those who are interested are 
invited to choose among two alternatives: either to send the tape on which 
the lecture can be recorded, or to send two dollars and fifty cents to cover 
the cost of a new tape and postage. This is a service of the Committee on 
the Teaching of Sociology; the lectures were originally given at Rosary. 

Loyola College and Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y.: All students are 
now required to take a combined course in introductory sociology and social 
orientation from a Catholic perspective. The seminary sociology club, 
Leonine-Pius Academy for Social Study, is beginning a three-year cycle 
of semi-monthly educational films on social and industrial topics. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles: Sister Margaret Rose of the 
Sociology Department has been appointed Assistant to the Dean of Women. 
Sister recently participated in a research project sponsored by Cardinal 
McIntyre, a survey of all the Catholic agencies and social services in the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles. Sister Celine of the Social Service Sisters has 
joined the sociology faculty of Immaculate Heart College. 


Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama: The Reverend Albert S. Foley, 
S.J., directed the six-week summer workshop in human relations at Our 
Lady of the Lake College from June 5 to July 16, 1957. 


Loyola College, Baltimore: The Reverend James C. Conlin, S.J., began 
teaching courses in sociology at Loyola College in February 1957. He 
received his Master’s degree in sociology in 1951 from St. Louis Univer- 
sity and is currently taking courses toward the doctoral degree. The 
Loyola Evening College is introducing a course in the history of social 
thought. 

Saint Cloud Hospital School of Nursing, Saint Cloud, Minn.: Sister 
M. Inez, O.S.B., is giving a series of thirty-two lectures (for credit) over 
the newly established Channel 2 of ETV (the Saint Paul-Minneapolis area) 
from the end of September 1957 to January 1958. The lectures deal with 
the anthropology of the Americas. 

Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines: A program leading to a major 
in sociology has been inaugurated, including the following courses: Intro- 
ductory Sociology, Sociological Theories, Social Statistics, Marriage and 
the Family, Crime and Delinquency, Socio-Ethical Foundations of Society, 
the Social Program, Social Problems, Social Work Methods, and the Fields 
of Social Work. Sister Mechtraud, S.Sp.S., head of the department, se- 
cured her doctorate in sociology at St. Louis University in 1954. Sister 
Mechtraud reports that the strong class conciousness among Philippine 
families has contributed to an attitude of suspicion and distrust with re- 
gard to sociology courses. 


The Committee on the Teaching of Sociology wishes to alert the mem- 
bership to the following films useful for sociology classes: “Symposium on 
Medicine and the Problem of the Aging” and “Problems of the Mind and 
the Aged,” both of which are available without charge except for postage 
from the Department of Professional Services of the Merrell Pharmaceuti- 
cal Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The British Information Service has two 
good films on Ghana: “Drums for a Holiday” showing in color Ashanti life 
about five years ago, approximately thirty-five minutes, $10.50 rental; and 
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“Telecast Number 27” in black and white, twenty minutes, giving insights 
as of March 1957, $5.00 rental. The latter describes the role of women in 
the new republic. 


RESEARCH STUDIES, PUBLICATIONS 


The Reverend Albert S. Foley, S.J., of Spring Hill College, Alabama, 
served as a member of the research team sent into Cameron Parish, 
Louisiana, by the National Research Council’s Committee on Disaster 
Studies to study the Hurricane “Audrey’s” disaster area. Father Foley 
was in charge of the community study phase of the project. 

The Reverend Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., of Regis College (Denver, 
Colorado) and Professor Carle C. Zimmerman of Harvard University are 
working on a new book, Successful American Families. This is based on 
a study of over fifty thousand families in Los Angeles; Denver; Omaha; 
St. Louis; New Orleans; Boston; Stillwater, Oklahoma; and Morgantown, 
West Virginia. Questionnaires were handed out to senior high school stu- 
dents asking information about their parental family and about the five 
closest family friends who were invited into their homes over many years. 
The study focuses on these questions: “How are happy marriages kept 
successful? Do couples who are successfully married gather about them 
family friends of similar backgrounds, interests, and ideals so as to add 
stability to their family lives? Are couples who are very successful as 
marriage partners and parents very careful in the selection of the type 
of friends they invite into their homes?” The study is being subsidized 
by the Ford Foundation and by Regis College. 


An investigation of the social controls which operate to produce group 


integration and isolation is the central focus of the sociological study of 
the Brandywine population being made by the Reverend Thomas J. Harte, 
C.Ss.R., associate professor of sociology at Catholic University. Catholic 
parish records have been used extensively for tracing mate-selection pat- 
terns. Since almost all members of this tri-racial isolate group are Roman 
Catholics, church records are available on their marriages and baptisms. 
The records of thirteen separate parishes, distributed throughout the two 
counties which embrace most of the population of study, have yielded a 
total of 8,156 baptism and 1,595 marriages for group members. These 
numbers will be augmented considerably before the completion of this phase 
of the project. From the data gathered from church records, it will be 
eventually possible to piece together a complete lineage for, it is hoped, 
most group members, at least as far back as five or six generations. This 
study of endogamous marriage patterns is part of a research program in 
human genetics sponsored by the United States Public Health Service. 
John Kosa of Le Moyne College, Syracuse, spent the summer of 1957 
in Europe carrying out field research among Hungarian refugees as part 
of the Research Project on Hungary conducted by Columbia University. 
The Reverend William Gibbons, S.J., of Loyola College (Baltimore), 
with the assistance of Dr. P. Edward Kaltenbach, Thomas K. Burch, John 
M. Tormey and James B. O’Hara, is preparing for publication a com- 
mentary on Roman documents having to do with fertility and the ends of 
marriage. A grant from The Population Council, Inc., helped finance the 
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research. ...A short address (transcribed) on population and food supply, 
given in May 1957, by Father Gibbons over the Voice of America, appears 
in the published series, New Frontiers of Knowledge (Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1957). (Price: $2.50.) 

The Reverend Lawrence J. Cross, S.J., is making an analytic com- 
parison of the Catholics and the non-Catholics of Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the basis of such factors as age structure, residential area, occu- 
pational grouping, educational background, ethnic background, associa- 
tional membership, and religious practice. Data for the study come chiefly 
from an exhaustive questionnaire survey conducted in 1952, parts of which 
yield information about the attitudes and values of the respondents. Father 
Cross hopes to obtain some measure of the integration of Catholics in 
the community. 

Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Texas, recently completed the manuscript of a high school textbook on 
marriage and the family. It is expected that the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany will have it ready for classes by January 1958. 

“A New Target in the Fight against Juvenile Delinquency” by the 
Reverend Thomas Trese, S.J., of West Baden College, Inidiana, is to 
appear in the American Ecclesiastical Review. 


MEETINGS 


The New England Chapter of the ACSS met at Emmanuel College, 
Boston, on October 5th. The Reverend Paul Facey, S.J., of the College of 
the Holy Cross, Worcester, led the discussion of the topic “Problems of 
a Sociology Department.” The discussion centered upon curriculum prob- 
lems. ... Miss Madeline Giguére of St. Joseph’s College, Maine, has been 
elected president for the 1957-1958 term. 

The Chicago Chapter elected the following offiicers for 1957-1958: 
president, Sister M. Mercedes, O.S.B., of Saint Scholastica High School; 
vice-president, Brother Harold Bertram, F.S.C., of Saint Mel High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M., of Mundelein College. 

Reverend William J. Smith, S.J., of St. Peter’s Institute of Industrial 
Relations, Jersey City, gave an address on “The American Labor Move- 
ment” at the Social Study Congress sponsored by the Dublin Institute of 
Catholic Sociology in Dublin, June 23 to 30, 1957. 


The Reverend Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., of Loyola College and Semi- 
nary, Shrub Oak, New York, spoke on “Values and Motivations in Religious 
Practice” at the meeting of the American Sociological Society held in 
Washington in August. 


At the same meeting, on August 27, the Reverend Cyril O. Schommer, 
S.J., John Kosa, John Nash, and Leo D. Rachiele of Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, presented a paper entitled “The Social Ascendance of Catholic 
Middle-class Families.” This was a partial report of the Research Project 
on the Social Stratification of the Catholic Population of the United States 
carried out by the staff of Le Moyne College. An earlier report on the 
same project, “Social Mobility among Catholic Middle-class Families,” was 
given by John Kosa and John Nash at a meeting of the Upstate New York 
Sociological Society on May 4, 1957. 
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Two members of the Marquette faculty appeared on the ASS program. 
Bela Kovrig spoke on “The Rebellion of 1956 Seen as a Phase of Hungary’s 
Twentieth Century Social Revolution” at the section on political sociology. 
Rudolph Morris gave a paper on “Church Architecture and the Social 
Structure of a Congregation” at the section on the sociology of art. 

Jack H. Curtis of Canisius College, Buffalo, presented a report on 
“The Employability of Aging Workers in a Social Area of High Urbaniza- 
tion and Low Social Rank” at the section on aging and retirement which 
met on August 27. 

The Reverend Joseph 8S. Fichter, S.J., participated in a panel on 
“Needed Research on Desegregation” sponsored by the Committee on In- 
vidious Intergroup Relations of the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems on August 26. 

Among other ACSS members who attended the ASS convention were: 
Clement S. Mihanovich of St. Louis University; the Reverend Thomas J. 
Harte, C.Ss.R., the Reverend Bernard G. Mulvaney, C.S.V., the Reverend 
Raymond H. Potvin, C.S.V., Dean C. J. Nuesse, and Mary Elizabeth Walsh 
of Catholic University; Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., John Connors, and 
Richard Leonard of La Salle College; the Reverend William J. Gibbons, 
S.J., and Frank A. Santopolo of Fordham; the Reverend Joseph J. Hen- 
ninger, S.J., of John Carroll; Margaret Donnelly of Marymount College, 
New York; Margaret Mary Brindley; Jean Hogenmiller of Nazareth Col- 
lege, Rochester; Walter Zenner of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; Edna 
O’Hern of St. John Fisher College, Rochester; Hugh Brooks of Villanova; 


Sister Helen Elizabeth of Seton Hill College; and Sister Vera of Mount St. 


Agnes, Baltimore. 

Sister Paulette of Nazareth College, Rochester, New York, was re- 
elected a member of the Executive Board of the New York State Confer- 
ence on Pre-professional Social Work Education for the fourth consecu- 
tive year at the recent meeting of the New York State Conference on 
Social Work. From August 22 to 28, Sister Paulette attended the Inter- 
national Student Seminar in New York sponsored by the National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students and by the National Newman Club Fed- 
eration. Nazareth College students participated in the discussion. 

Dr. Margaret Pedard of the College of New Rochelle attended the In- 
ternational Catholic Child Bureau Congress held in Montreal, September 
2 to 6, 1957. 

The Reverend Wiliiam Gibbons, S.J., addressed the League of Catholic 
Women at their annual meeting in Boston in May 1957 on the topic “Popu- 
lation and the Moral Responsibility of Catholics.” Father Gibbons also 
attended the Population Association meeting in Philadelphia in May. 

The Reverend Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., of Regis College, Denver, 
gave a paper at the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Science on April 12. 
It was entitled “Planning and Completing a National Survey.” 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT TO ACSS CONSTITUTION 


At the Milwaukee (Marquette University) Convention last Decem- 
ber the following amendment to the Constitution of the ACSS was pro- 
posed to be acted on at the 1957 Convention: 
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With reference to Article VI — Executive Council — omit the words 
in parentheses and add after the words “as annually appointed by 
the President,” the words “and the immediate Past President.” 
Omit also the word “and” after the words “The Membership Di- 
rector” and substitute a comma instead. The sentence would then 
read: “The Membership Director, the Chairman of the Social Re- 
search Council, as annually appointed by the President, and the im- 
mediate Past President shall be ex-officio members of the Executive 
Council.” 


This notification to the membership is given in accord with Article 
VII— Amendments — which requires thirty days notice of a proposed 
amendment. 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 





Sociology. By Joseph H. Fichter. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xiii+450. $5.00. 


Two features of Father Fichter’s introductory textbook 
should receive unanimous approval: the presentation of a logi- 
cally developed and theoretically oriented outline of the field of 
sociology and the provocative application of theoretical concepts 
to the analysis of current social phenomena. The table of contents 
reveals that each chapter has its place in a general scheme and 
that each treats a basic concept, first generally and then in illus- 
trative application to social developments, problems, or trends. 
Under the guidance of informed teachers, students who use this 
book can be expected to gain genuine sociological insight. 

Questions can be raised about Father Fichter’s pedagogical 
principles, however. Economy of space limits the statement of 
the reviewer’s own, the first of which is less fundamental than 
the others and concerns only the ordering of topics. There would 
seem to be a disadvantage, in this regard, in the explanation of 
such a basic concept as culture only in the last part of the book 
although it is used, necessarily, in virtually every preceding 
chapter. . 

More serious is the absence throughout of concrete factual 
data. Even the parts of chapters devoted to analyses of contem- 
porary phenomena are virtually without statistics, reports of 
studies, or other descriptive material. This is by design. In the 
reviewer’s judgment, only the teacher who is prepared to offer 
such content in lectures and discussions will be able to use the 
book to best advantage. It seems otherwise likely to be regarded 
as dealing too much in generalizations and abstractions to hold 
the interest of students. Even a skillful teacher may need to be 
alert, however, lest students accept the generalizations too readily 
without learning anything at all about how_-they have been de- 
rived or how they can be tested. 

Finally, the eclectic theoretical approach adopted requires ex- 
amination. Admirable as it is in some respects, neither in its 
general outline nor in its explanations of particular concepts 
can it be regarded as definitive as it is made to appear. In more 
than one instance, as in the chapter on social processes, Father 
Fichter blandly presents his own version of a concept which 
in its classic formulations could not be consistently included in 
his “system.” Theoretical controversies cannot be detailed in 
introductory textbooks, but terms such as “mores” or “social 
control” have histories which cannot be glossed over completely, 
even by ignoring what the originators of these concepts intended 
on the ground that they “are now an integral part of social 
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science” (p. vi). It is good to note the author’s irenic effort but it 
should not be assumed that there is general agreement upon his 
formulations. 

This is the kind of book which provokes mixed reactions, 
not because it is of a middling variety, but because it has, at least 
in the present writer’s opinion, clear elements of both strength 
and weakness. C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Marriage and the Family. By Alphonse H. Clemens. Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. iv+356. $6.00. 


In the reviewer’s opinion, professional sociologists and mar- 
riage counselors, college students in marriage and family 
courses, married couples as well as those contemplating mar- 
riage will find in Clemens’ book the most fascinating and well- 
written work yet published in this field. The author of Marriage 
and the Family, in relatively few pages, has convinced the re- 
viewer that practically everything significant which has been 
or could be said concerning successful marriage and family life 
has been incorporated into this book. After reading it, married 
couples should sense more deeply the spirituality of their state 
and engaged couples are certain to realize “that high sense of 
dedication and vocation enjoyed by priests, brothers, and nuns 
prior to their ordination or the taking of vows” (p. 144). 

Throughout the book Clemens emphasizes the Divine Plan 
for Marriage, at the same time drawing heavily upon theology, 
religion, and the social sciences to present a pattern for mar- 
riage and family life which, if sincerely implemented, cannot 
fail to produce success from both the objective and subjective 
viewpoints. A pattern which is applicable at all stages of mar- 
ried life, the Divine Plan is capable of meeting the many vicis- 
situdes of married life adverted to by the author. While the 
Divine Pattern for Marriage is not an easy ideal to follow, it 
is, nevertheless, realistic; it does, however, presuppose careful 
mate selection, adequate and serious preparation for Christian 
marriage, mutual good will, and cooperation with God’s grace. 

Clemens has made consistent use of sub-headings within 
chapters to facilitate readability, of italicized words and phrases 
to emphasize the most important concepts in each chapter, and 
of direct quotations from other authorities in the field of mar- 
riage and the family to substantiate and supplement the data 
gleaned from his own formal research and experience as a 
marriage counselor. 

Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Mary Jo HUTH 


Techniques of Attitude Scale Construction. By Allen L. 
Edwards. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. xiii+256. $4.00. 


Research involving social attitudes is constantly increasing 
in the field of sociology and the impetus of L. L. Thurstone 
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is proven by the greater attention given to his theory and 
methods in recent years. This volume takes the original work 
of Thurstone in the 1920’s and gives one of the clearest avail- 
able explanations of the refinements and new developments since 
that time. An attitude is defined like Thurstone (1946) as 
“the degree of positive or negative affect associated with some 
psychological object” (p. 2). After carefully defining the nature 
and general methods of attitude scale construction and the 
interpretation of the psychological continuum, the author ex- 
plains judgment methods of scale construction (chapters 2 
through 5). These include the method of paired comparisons, 
the method of equal-appearing intervals, and the method of 
successive intervals. The second category involves direct ques- 
tioning wherein no judging group is necessary — summated rat- 
ings and scalogram analysis (chapters 6 and 7). In the last 
two chapters a scale-discrimination technique and the H-tech- 
nique are briefly presented to show how cumulative scales may 
be improved (chapters 8 and 9). 

In addition to its great clarity, this book illustrates how one 
scientist can cogently argue in the face of differing viewpoints 
from other respected quarters. Guttman, for example, suggests 
that the selection of statements to develop a scale must be 
largely intuitive (pp. 202-208), whereas Edwards develops a 
scale discrimination technique which shows that there can be 
an excellent refinement which will avoid uncritical, wasteful, 


and less scalable questioning by researchers in the field of atti- - 


tudes. The problem of a zero point on a psychological continuum 
in also faced squarely and despite the reasoning and evidence 
of Thurstone and Chave, other evidence indicates that “expecta- 
tion is not in accord with fact” (p. 106). It is also refreshing 
to see that Edwards like Kendall has seriously considered the 
possibility that in developing some scales “a given’ subject is 
completely incompetent” to judge (pp. 70 seq.). Such critical 
appraisals of what are common assumptions as _ so-called 
“neutral” positions on a scale, the scalability of any set of state- 
ments, the inadequate development of some attempts at scaling, 
are presented throughout the text. 

Of all the techniques offered by Edwards only two seem 
worth some words of caution. The use of the interquartile range 
as a measure of ambiguity of a statement (p. 89) may just as 
easily indicate a question about the competency of the judges, 
or about the unidimensionality of the subject being scaled. Also 
the presentation of the Case III model of Thurstone (pp. 58-66) 
does not appear to have the clarity of the Case V model or the 
other significance tests for paired comparison judgments, e.g., 
the coefficient of consistence and circular triads. 

Some researchers assume that scaling is too difficult. This 
is untrue as Edwards ably demonstrates. Other researchers 
may rush too hastily into the interpretive stage without suf- 
ficient trials of known techniques. Techniques of Attitude Scale 
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Construction offers an excellently clear, short treatment of the 
possibilities for drawing more significant critical knowledge 
from original data. Undue concern over the small numbers in 
a study, for example, could be lessened by use of the H-technique 
(p. 227 seq.). This book, then, may be strongly recommended 
to anyone who intends to do research in the field of attitudes. 


DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Ind. 


The American Class Structure. By Joseph A. Kahl. New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1957. Pp. xviii+310. $4.50. 


The task which Kahl sets out to accomplish in this book is 
a synthesis of the many empirical studies of class by use of a 
six-factor conceptual scheme which includes the following vari- 
ables: prestige, occupation, possessions, interaction, class con- 
sciousness, and value orientations. The six variables are opera- 
tionally definable and mutually dependent. The author prefers 
to avoid power as a variable despite its use by other authors. 
The exercise of power, believes Kahl, is difficult to observe and 
therefore hard to measure. Social power, however, is treated 
under the topic of interaction. Education and ethnicity are also 
explored for their relevance to the class structure. 

A large body of material from Marx and Weber to present- 
day sociological research is presented in a reasonable and inter- 
esting fashion. The treatment of the reality and delineation of 
social classes in the United States, however, appears to this 
reviewer to be a weak spot in the book. By discussing five 
“ideal type” classes which, says the author, are not to be con- 
strued as “precise descriptions of reality,” Kahl attempts to 
avoid the controversy between exponents of discrete classes 
and those who perceive a continuum. Just how useful this 
ideal typology is depends on how far it goes in explaining 
American class behavior. Those who prefer a continuum inter- 
pretation of the American class system will, no doubt, protest 
the process of categorization even on the theoretical level since 
the author tends to minimize the difficulty of applying ideal 
types to the heterogeneous mass of overlapping groups and sub- 
jective interpretations which sociologists have found to exist 
in many American communities. 

Kahkl’s work on the whole should prove valuable to the stu- 
dent of social stratification. It views the phenomenon of class 
from a broad historical perspective and effectively demonstrates 
the pervasive influence of the stratification process in our society. 

JOSEPH G. GREEN, JR. 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 


The Concept of Development: An Issue in the Study of Human 
Behavior. Edited by Dale B. Harris. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. x+287. $4.75. 


One of several fine attempts that have been made recently 
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at codifying some basic theoretical elements in the behavioral 
sciences, this work is made up of seventeen essays which relate 
in some way to the analytic utility of the concept of develop- 
ment. Its major divisions are: Issues in the Study of Develop- 
ment, Biology and Growth, the Development of Human Behav- 
ior, the Concept of Development in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences, and Social Applications of the Development Concept. 
This division gives us a clue to what must have been the under- 
lying purpose of this volume — putting together a theoretical 
construct which would unify present partial understandings of 
organic, psychological, and social, growth and differentiation. 
The frame of reference within which this effort was carried 
on was modern science and its philosophy. Hence, this single- 
process theory is devoid of the mysticism which gave rise to 
the élans vital (of Augustine, Bergson, et al), and is more akin 
to the single-process theories of Tarde, Spencer and other early 
system builders of sociology. 

Such attempts cannot meet with completely satisfactory re- 
sults because in the nature of things there are different orders 
of being, each with its own principles of growth and differentia- 
tion. The concept of development serves admirably as a tool 
of analysis of the order of organic being, serves tolerably well 
in analyzing personality processes, but limps somewhat, even 
as analogy, when carried over to the analysis of the social order. 
However, editor Harris and several of the contributors to this 


volume seem well aware of this difficulty and the attitude seems - 


to be that important theoretical gains can be made by going 
as far as possible with the development concept. 

At any rate, the result is a high level collection of essays 
well worth adding to the library but, of course, not suitable 
for undergraduate textbook use. 

JACK H. CURTIS 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


Models of Man: Social and Rational. By Herbert A. Simon. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. Pp. xiv+287. $5.00. 


The contacts and relationships between the social and be- 
havorial sciences are innumerable. A coherent theory of the 
rational and the non-rational aspects of human behavior might 
be regarded as a seamless web, divided only for purposes of 
analysis and instruction. You cannot present everything at 
once, so you start with small entities that logically add up to 
the orthodox disciplines, which in the social sciences, are such 
subjects as anthropology, economics, history, law, political 
science, psychology, sociology, and some others. Scholars work- 
ing in these interrelated fields develop a language, methods, and 
points of view different from those of their colleagues in the 
other artificially created subjects. They often lack information 
of the developments in other fields that vitally affect their own 
subject matter. 
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Herbert A. Simon has purposed to set forth a consistent 
body of theory of rational and non-rational aspects of human 
behavior in a social setting. He has rested his purpose on two 
principal mechanisms — the mechanism of influence and the 
mechanism of choice. He develops this purpose through the 
use of mathematics over other languages. His choice was largely 
on utilitarian rather than aesthetic grounds. Just as the 
physical sciences were enabled to elucidate concepts through 
mathematical relations, so also, Simon surmised, social con- 
cepts can be rendered intelligible. Over and above a more 
thorough knowledge of the relations between concepts can be 
shown and predicted. 

Thus, Models of Man, presents pictures of man that accom- 
modate both rational and non-rational behavior. Fundamental 
postulates, extended by means of the language of mathematics, 
make major strides toward a unification of the social sciences. 
Further pursuit of this pioneering technique can only promote 
and clarify knowledge in this most important realm of human 
behavior. 

WALBERT C. KALINOWSKI, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Race and Culture Contacts in the Modern World. By E. Franklin 
Frazier, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
ix+338. $4.50 text, $6.00 trade. 


It is almost a truism to point to the international implica- 
tions of the problems centered around white-Negro relations 
in the United States. But a very different thing is to see these 
questions in a universal context, as part of a process of contacts 
between races and cultures which began with the expansion of 
Europe into other continents and which has reached a climax 
in these days when the non-white peoples of the earth have 
determined to become independent and to develop their own 
style of political, social, and cultural life. A study of the present 
situation, traced back to its origin about 400 years ago and 
projected into a future of much less than 400 years and yet 
fraught with revolutionary changes to come, is like a walk into 
terra incognita. Frazier has done just this in the book under 
review. His intimate knowledge of the racial problem, with 
special emphasis on the United States, qualified him highly 
for this undertaking. But he would have failed had he not 
thrown himself also into a scholarly study of the African and 
Asiatic problems, and broadened his view of the demographic 
and economic aspects of the European invasion of the other 
continents. He now works with a system of coordinates so new 
and vast that he can determine each phase, in space and time, 
of the universal process of mankind’s transformation, a decisive 
facet of which we are witnessing today. 


Here then is a unique work, a pioneer work, one that should 
be studied by political scientists, by sociologists, and quite care- 
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fully by missionaries and religious leaders. It could certainly 
be used as an introductory text for future missionaries planning 
to work in Africa and Asia. One of the most stimulating fea- 
tures of Frazier’s essay is his compilation of interesting and 
enlightening material, taken from all available sources in area 
studies, especially those published in France and England. 
Causal relations of a rather unexpected nature, showing how 
interwoven progress’ blessings and curses are, appear at many 
places, in particular in the sections dealing with ecological 
studies and changes in physical and biological environment. 
The frontiers of race and culture contacts examined by 
Frazier are multiracial communities, developed through Euro- 
pean settlements; the tropical dependencies; and the old Asiatic 
civilizations. He sees these contacts as a “dynamic process” 
and takes “into account the character of social relations in each 
stage or phase of this process.” The book therefore is divided 
into four parts, treating the ecological, the economic, the politi- 
cal, and the social organization. As for the situation in our 
own country, seen within the universal framework of this study, 
“Negroes are more determined than ever to break down every 
form of the existing biracial organization.” And for the world 
as a whole Frazier asks whether there will be in the future a 
uniform culture created as the result of industrialization or 
whether we shall see a system of “federated cultures” rise on 
the basis of full equality. He is convinced of a development 
that will be in line with the second alternative. . 
RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Uuderstanding Minority Groups. Edited by Joseph B. Gittler. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii+139. 
$3.25. 

“T wish I never had to go out there, even to shop,” confessed 
the beautiful young secretary of the President of a Negro college 
in the South. “In here,” she added, “one forgets. You can be- 
lieve you are a real person. You go out there and they tear it 
off in five minutes. It doesn’t take much, a word you hear a 
man say, a glance, .. . little things. .. . And suddenly you are 
untouchable.” This slight volume comprised of lectures given 
in the Study of Group Relations, University of Rochester, is 
authentic and informed. Each lecture is by authority in the 
particular minority group situation which he describes. Included 
are The American Catholic (by John LaFarge, S.J.), The United 
States Indian, The American Jew, The American Negro, The 
Japanese American, and The Puerto Rican in the United States. 

The introductory lecture by President De Kiewiet, of the 
sponsoring University, is a thoroughly realistic description of 
the diversity of positions which men of good will actually take 
towards intergroup relations, including opinions as to the degree 
of responsibility the State should take in effecting unity. The 
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Editor contributes the closing lecture, drawing together the 
individual aspect treatments and focusing attention upon the 
practicability and urgency of the problem. The volume should 
be especially helpful for study club groups and as a supple- 
mentary text for a course in human relations. It might have 
been well had it included some complaints of dissident groups 
against the minorities in question, this along with suitable replies. 
But reluctance to bring out such material seems ordinary in 
human relations studies, perhaps unnecessarily limiting their 
usefulness. 
JOHN E. CooGAN, S.J. 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Yearbook on Human Rights for 1953. New York: 1955. Pp. 
x+429. $5.00. 


Although this volume is dated 1955, the packing slip notes 
“Publication Date: August 27, 1956.” This, plus other unex- 
plained delays, accounts for the seeming tardiness of this re- 
view. The present is the eighth of this series which began in 
1946. Prepared from the reports made by the various Govern- 
ments themselves, it includes the up-to-1953 status of human 
rights in most of the members of the U.N. and also reports from 
Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories; reports on activities 
of international organizations in this sphere of activity; and 
the relevant reports of the U.N. bodies. Of special interest to 
the sociologist are the supplemental remarks on “The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights” (p. 369) which was published 
in the 1948 Yearbook and the “Status of Women” (p. 375) 
supplementing the full text of the convention reproduced in the 
1952 volume. 

In contrast to the sweeping terms of the last proposed 
amendment to the United States’ Constitution which as origi- 
nally proposed would have simply invalidated all State laws that 
denied or abridged equality of rights on account of sex, the 
Commission on the Status of Women recommended: 

that governments (a) Take all possible measures to ensure 
equality of rights and duties of husband and wife in family 
matters; (b) Take all possible measures to ensure to the 
wife full legal capacity, the right to engage in work outside 
the home and the right, on equal terms with her husband, 
to administer, enjoy and dispose of property (p. 376). 
This was adopted. Recommended also is the ILO convention 
“on equal remuneration for work of equal value” with progress 
reports on the various countries concerning the elimination of 
discriminatory wage practices against women and their efforts 
to effect “equal pay for equal work.” 

Part I contains the contributed reports of the several govern- 
ments, both members and non-members of the United Nations. 
One might wish that the contributors had filed answers to 
specific questions on their actual procedures, but this would be 
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regarded as an affront to their sovereignty. The declarations 
are, accordingly, phrased in enithamanecaliias terms. In some 
instances, however, judicial decisions are cited and give one 
a much better insight into the dimensions of human rights in 
the particular jurisdiction. 

The Russian report is headed “Extracts” which probably 
explains its limitation to just four pages. “The amount of 
capital investment in construction for cultural and social pur- 
poses increased by 22 per cent in 1953.” “The national in- 
come... was 8 per cent greater than in 1952.” The total wages 
of manual and office workers increased considerably as the re- 
sult of the reduction in prices of consumer goods. Shades of 
Karl Marx! And shadows of our own Cable Act: “Matrimony 
by a citizen of the U.S.S.R. with one not such a citizen entails 
no change of citizenship” (p. 280). 

The author of the United Kingdom report relates to the 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights a specific principle of 
English (and American) law. While the Parliament of England 
could enact ex post facto, there is common understanding that 
it would never be done in the case of criminal laws and rarely, 
and only when reasonable under the circumstances, in the case 
of civil law. All of which discussion is eminently in point. 


The ambitious “summary of pertinent actions taken by 
Federal, State, and other governmental authorities” in the 
United States, covers for all its abridgement, twelve pages, a 
length exceeded only by Germany and equalled only by India. 
There is a brief description of the governmental structure of 
the United States, the co-ordinate branches of each level and 
the measure of autonomy within each, and pertinent citations 
from the great documents. We observed Human Rights Day 
in 1953 and concluded a treaty with Japan which eloquently 
expresses the devotion of our country to human rights. The 
items in the documents are specifically exemplified in judicial 
decisions in many cases. The report on the “Right to Vote” 
in several of the States is a candid confession of injustices 
which are in some measure rectified by the noted changes. Other 
“Civil and Political Matters” included are “Life, Liberty, and 
Security of person,” “Freedom of Speech and of the Press,” 
“Freedom of Religion,” “Fair Trial,” “Privacy,” and “Govern- 
ment by Will of the People.” Under this last heading are in- 
cluded discussions of voting requirements, the various enact- 
ments, designed to protect our country from subversive agents, 
and the efforts at desegregation in the school and in the armed 
forces. Under “Economic, Social, and Cultural Matters” are 
included concise statements on work and remuneration, social 
security, health, standards of living, and education — properly 
differentiating the areas of governmental activity. 

The paucity of material for some of the countries can be 
explained by the fact that previous issues of the Yearbook car- 
ried adequate statements. No social science library, or general 
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library for that matter, should be without this excellent book. 
FRANCIS B. EMERICK, C.S.V. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


National Communism and Soviet Strategy. By D. A. Tomasic. 
— D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. ix+222. 
4.50. 


The recent Moscow-Tito accord makes this study of the prog- 
ress of Communist strategy in Yugoslavia especially timely. 
While the “separate roads to socialism” doctrine could set off 
centrifugal tendencies within the Soviet orbit, it holds high 
promise of effective decentralization and consequent greater 
peril to the free world. 

In analyzing the history of Tito’s regime, Dr. Tomasic shows 
how the Yugoslav dictator faithfully followed his Russian model 
whenever such a policy was practical. On the other hand, Tito 
definitely instituted original methods of flexibility which the 
post-Stalin Moscow leaders have seen fit to exploit outside the 
boundaries of the Soviet Union. Analysis of the Yugoslav or- 
ganization, therefore, provides both a compact outline of general 
Communist theory and practice and a specific case of the most 
successful non-Soviet Communist power. 

Apparently, Tito has done better than anybody else in ex- 
ploiting the hopes and anxieties of both Russia and the United 
States. He has proved himself to be more flexible than Lenin — 
a fact which the Moscow leaders have come gradually to recog- 
nize as working to their advantage. In time, ‘national’? com- 
munism might get out of hand. For the present, it is not doing 
the Soviet Union any harm. 

The outstanding achievements of the Yugoslav “variation” 
make it worthy of the more careful scrutiny. While certain de- 
tails of Yugoslav history may prove somewhat confusing to the 
average college student, the general scope of Communist strategy 
stands out clear and frightening. Dr. Tomasic’s work would 
serve well as a special assignment supplementary to courses in 
modern history, political science, or communism. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
University of San Diego, Calif. 


Family Development. By Evelyn Millis Duvall. Chicago: J. B. 

Lippincott Company, 1957. Pp. viii+533. $6.00. 

For nearly two decades the professional journals have pre- 
sented stimulating studies based on the “developmental tasks” 
conceptualization, but these were greatly limited in scope. With- 
in that frame of reference this text analyzes the family at each 
stage of the life cycle. The result is a compendium of the best 
research in this area rather than an original study. Dr. Duvall 
emphasizes this feature: “This book is the work of no single 
author alone, but . . . literally scores of the most creative 
minds . . . with central concerns in family living” (p. 522). 
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From the author’s ambition to employ every possible ref- 
erence in support of her thesis stems one of the study’s most 
serious defects. This reviewer, thoroughly familiar with Dr. 
Stendler’s research on Child Training Practices, questions Dr. 
Duvall’s scientific integrity when she extracts data from an 
interval time series sample and employs it, out of context, to 
contradict the hypothesis the data originally sustained. 

Another grave blemish is this type of statement: “Children 
today tend to be desired for themselves alone rather than for 
the work they can do to help support the family as was once the 
case” (p. 34). This is a canard that has no scientific basis but 
frequency of repetition creates the impression it is fact instead 
of fancy. Another drawback is when the author contrasts the 
traditional family with the companionship type. The obvious 
determination to fashion an elaborate contrast, which would 
belittle the traditional family, results in data that are artificial, 
strained, and unsound. 

Some scholars, disagreeing with a philosophy of family life 
which fatalistically accepts the companionship family as a fait 
accompli, will ignore this work. Nevertheless, without minimiz- 
ing the shortcomings, this text remains a rich mine of informa- 
tion on the state of the union in the contemporary American 
family. 

COSMAS GIRARD, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


If You Adopt a Child. By Carl and Helen Doss. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company, 1957. Pp. iv+368. $4.95. 

The story of the Doss’s twelve adopted children of mixed race 
was told in Mrs. Doss’s The Family Nobody Wanted. Although 
written in somewhat chatty and intimate style If You Adopt a 
Child is much more than a sequel to the earlier book. It is a 
complete handbook for childless couples and a valuable addition 
to the growing literature on the possibilities and procedures of 
adoption. 

The eight qualities of prospective adoptive parents that adop- 
tion agencies thoroughly investigate are motivation, marital 
status and adjustment, flexibility, past relationships, present 
relationships, age and health, education, and finances. Since 
many couples do not have the desirable qualifications the authors 
thoughtfully insert a chapter on “Alternatives to Adoption.” 
Among such alternatives they recommend a determined effort 
to overcome sterility (by artificial insemination, if necessary), 
boarding foster children, volunteering for children’s hospital 
wards, helping foreign children in need. 

The sections on the procedure of adoption and the process 
of adjusting the adopted child and the adoptive parents are 
very well done. 

An appendix of 140 pages contains a complete Directory of 
Adoption Agencies in the United States and Canada. The data 
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on the public and private agencies together with the adoption 
laws of each state represent a mine of information that every 
social worker will welcome. SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Out of Wedlock. By Leontine Young. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. x+261. $4.50. 


After finishing this book one almost wishes that Young had 
chosen a different title and thus produced not only an outstand- 
ing piece of casework but a truly great work. Had our author 
entitled her work Self-Revelation of the Unwed Mother and 
simply unfolded to her readers her objective findings she might 
have avoided some of the pitfalls which tend at times to lead 
the reader astray and which diminish the real value of the book. 

When Young speaks in the field of social work in which she 
has been so thoroughly trained, she speaks as an authority. But 
when she ventures into the fields of Psychology and Religion it 
is just that, a venture and at times a very bad venture. 

The greatest value of the book is our author’s insight into 
the problems of the unwed mother. Especially in the chapters 
on Casework and Caseworkers does she speak with convictions, 
convictions that are most sound, good, and wholesome in regard 
to the kindness, charity, understanding, sympathy, and warmth 
that the Caseworker must have if she is going to win the con- 
fidence of the unmarried and help her in this most acute prob- 
lem of her life. Quoting from her work: ‘We have come in- 
creasingly to recognize that, when a girl becomes illegitimately 
aa she is telling us by her very action that she needs 

e p.” 

The material gathered by our author in the chapters on the 
Mother-Ridden child and the Father-Ridden child is indeed most 
revealing. The author has a strong point when she says, “The 
great majority of unmarried mothers come from homes domi- 
nated by the mother.” This can hardly be denied but this re- 
viewer believes that Young has gone too far in her conclusions 
and this concept is rather exaggerated. She ignores other 
powerful factors: neglectful parents, doting parents, parents 
who are indifferent to the dating partners of their offspring, 
parents who do not recognize that the most natural result of 
steady dating is falling in love and having a child. 

From the tone of Young’s book we would not expect that 
she considers lack of religious and moral training in the home 
a great factor. Not infrequently does she speak of moral scru- 
ples or religious taboos as causes for the neurotic condition fol- 
lowing sexual experiences leading to pregnancy. Young’s point 
that almost all unwed mothers and fathers are neurotic is an 
exaggeration. There are many unwed mothers who are very 
normal personalities; they had a baby because it was the most 
natural thing to do considering their dating habits and their 
non-religious training. 
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Young does not seem aware of the distinction between guilt- 
feeling as spoken of in Psychology and guilt which is some- 
thing quite normal and healthy as spoken of in Religion. The 
two are quite different; the difference between abnormality and 
normality. Young believes that if there were no moral code 
then there would be few neurotic tendencies in those persons 
who have out-of-wedlock experiences. She proudly points to 
Sweden as proof. But the internal moral corruption of that 
country makes it an example to be neither admired nor imitated. 

CYRIL G. MIDDENDORF, S.M. 
St. John Baptist High, Philadelphia 27, Pa. 


Codetermination: Labor’s Middle Way in Germany. By Abra- 
ham Schuchman. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1957. Pp. vit+247. $4.50. 

Dr. Schuchman is to be commended for providing the first 
complete study of codetermination in the English language. 
Heretofore, the only material available has been in brief notices, 
periodical articles, and unpublished dissertations. (The author 
of this review completed a study of Codetermination in German 
Catholic Thought in 1953. — Unpublished dissertation, George- 
town University). 

The author has divided the book into five parts. The Intro- 
duction gives the subdivisions under which codetermination 
must be studied. Part Two explains the role of Factory Coun- 
cils, Economic Councils, and Trade Unions in the development 
of codetermination. Parts Three and Four are historical and 
find the beginnings of something like codetermination in the 
revolutionary upheaval after World War I. These four parts 
are well done. The fifth part, on the Implications of codetermina- 
tion, is disappointing, chiefly because it is based on the assump- 
tion of “full codetermination” which, by the author’s own ad- 
mission, does not exist under the present laws and which is 
unlikely to be accepted in Germany. 

There are other weaknesses. The author tries to show that 
codetermination is a great popular movement in Germany but 
his historical analysis tends to demonstrate that the 1951 Law 
was actually forced through by the DGB (German Federation 
of Labor) under the powerful leadership of Hans Boeckler. 
He has died since and the influence of the DGB has never been 
so great as it was then. Had he died a year earlier there would, 
possibly, have been no Codetermination Law. 

There is a tendency to equate the DGB with the entire labor 
movement in Germany — a point by no means universally 
accepted. The relationship between the DGB and the Social 
Democrats, the chief opposition party to Chancellor Adenauer, 
is not clearly delineated. Many observers regard it as an un- 
healthy alliance. 

As a summary of the DGB’s economic and political philoso- 
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phy the book is quite complete. Possibly that was intended. 
However, it is a one-sided approach. 
REV. EDMUND A. KURTH 


Loras College, Dubuque, Ia. 


The Response to Industrialism 1885-1914. By Samuel P. Hays. 
sst0. The University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. x+211. 


Mr. Hays’ fascinating and penetrating account of America’s 
attempt to adjust to industrialism, in the relatively short period 
which saw industrialism become the characteristic form of our 
society, will contribute to a balanced understanding of certain 
current political screaming at home and abroad which might 
otherwise puzzle and exasperate. 

The mold which was being fashioned in the period covered 
by Mr. Hays’ book is now set, and most people are now more 
sophisticated or complacent about it. The immigrants and the 
farmers who in that period moved in such upsetting numbers 
to the cities have begun to find roots there and are making the 
cities better places for families to live. Factory workers are 
beginning to discover that group creativeness is no mean sub- 
stitute for individual creativeness and are no longer hopelessly 
suffering the uneasy fear of dehumanization. 

Nevertheless, the stresses and strains of adjustment to 
industrialism did not end in 1914. As Mr. Hays points out, 
rural-urban, native-foreign, and sectional differences are still 
sources of major conflict. To this may be added the social 
problem treated in the new literature on Other-Directedness, 
and the economic problem of controlling inflation in an economy 
dedicated to full employment. 

Mr. Hays’ contribution to the understanding of the 30-year 
period ending in 1914 is new. It is a remarkable distillation 
and interpretation of the mass of writings he has listed and 
described in novel fashion at the end of his book. It shows 
vividly that the American people do not accept the sufferings 
of change by silent personal adjustments. When they are 
dragged they scream, and the politicians scream for them. We 
should anticipate the probability that people and politicians in 
free societies elsewhere will do the same as their countries 
undertake industrialism. 

WILLIAM E. BROWN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Movement. By Paul B. 
Marx, O.S.B. Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1957. 
Pp. ix+466. $5.00. 

Virgil Michel, a Benedictine monk (1890-1938) of St. John’s 
Abbey in Minnesota, was one of America’s most stirring social 
philosophers. His advanced studies in theology, philosophy, and 
literature gave him a wide background for his work, and the 
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lush ’twenties which he considered materialistic and the lean 
’thirties which he thought largely the result of false philosophy 
set him off. 

Aquinas and Leo XIII and Pius XI were basic guides for 
him. But he also said that thought out of the past, no matter 
how scientifically developed, was like so much lumber loaded 
onto a living present: it had to be made alive in terms of our 
present problems. The social philosopher has to be tutored 
by the truths found in major thinkers of our day such as Dewey 
and by actual sufferings and demands of the times. 

In the thick of such thought struggles, Michel encountered 
the liturgy as a living social embodiment of ideas that he had 
been trying to express. It became the soul of his studies and 
action, and he labored to sell the liturgical life to the American 
Catholic public, a work in which he met great opposition and 
had great success. He wanted to show that the Church as the 
Mystical Body — a doctrine little in vogue then — was best 
understood by the faithful as lived doctrine expressed in the 
liturgy, and that the problems of social justice have their solu- 
tion in the theory and practice of the liturgy. This big effort 
came off only in part, perhaps due to lack of patience or time 
or scholarly equipment, or the apathy of the Catholic public. 

These and many other matters are developed in detail and 
devotion by Father Marx, and students of the liturgy and of 
social problems will be grateful to him. The work, a little prolix, 
is not for beginners, but will be a help to those who now wrestle 
with problems in which Father Virgil pioneered. 

LEO R. WARD 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Religion and the Psychology of Jung. By Raymond Hostie, S.J. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1957. Pp. vit+249. $3.50. 
To remove, in Edward Glover’s words, “the immense lather 

of verbosity in which Jung’s concepts are smothered” (p. 94) 

seems to be Father Hostie’s purpose in evaluating Jung’s writ- 

ings. Translated from the French by G. R. Lamb, the book 
covers Jung’s forty years of investigation in psychotherapy 
mainly through the interpretation of some three thousand 
dreams a year. The work includes the results of Jung’s obser- 
vations of primitive peoples in Central Africa and North 

America, together with the hidden meaning of the religions and 

philosophes of China, Tibet, and India. 

In the first part of his work, Hostie explains Jungian con- 
cepts, follows the development of Jung’s fundamental ideas, 
and examines the empirical character of the method used in 
analytical psychology. In the second part, he endeavors to 
determine the exact significance of “religions” or “religious 
attitude” in Jung’s mind. 

To place each Jungian concept in its chronological order, 
Father Hostie — who had personal contact with Jung at the 
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aurich Institute — briefly discusses Jung’s writings between 
1915 and 1935, works entirely devoted to analytical psychology. 
Consideration is then given to his more recent works, which, 
from the psychological point of view, are concerned with 
alchemy, gnosticism, and Catholic dogma. 

Along with the valid aspects of Jung’s analytical psychology, 
the author does not fail to point out the contradictions and in- 
consistencies in some concepts and terms such as: energic libido 
and collective unconscious, archtypes and engrams, symbol and 
mythologem. It is only with great patience and scrupulous 
attention to Jungian terminology that the author was able to 
discover its exact meaning, and to go, as he expressed it “to 
the very heart of the problem” (p. 101). 

Incidentally, the chapter on “Psychotherapy and Spiritual 
Direction” should interest psychotherapists and confessors alike. 
Here Father Hostie admirably defends established positions. 

In analyzing the gradual development of Jung’s religious 
thought, the author attacks his position regarding good and evil, 
detects contradictions in his idea of God and his view on dogma, 
and, hence, rejects certain misleading and false theological 
statements. 

Adding to the book’s usefulness is a detailed bibliography 
of some twenty pages for scholars who wish to delve into Jung’s 
“confused long-windedness.” 

SISTER MARIE AGNES OF ROME, P.M. 
Rivier College, Nashua, N.H. 


The Age of Television. A study of viewing habits and the im- 
pact of television on American life. By Leo Bogart. New 
York: The Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. 
xii+348. $6.50. 

The author of this review of the research literature on 
television is a competent professional sociologist currently an 
executive in McCann-Erickson, Inc., one of the world’s largest 
advertising agencies. This combination of scholar and man-in- 
the-grey-flannel-suit sets up the expectation (together with the 
exciting title) of a broader and deeper analysis of TV and 
American society than a summation of research, by an author 
so strategically situated with reference to the problem. 

The topics covered include the historical setting within 
which television has arisen and the nature of its appeal for 
the audience, its content, and the kinds of its viewers. These 
are followed by more specialized topics — TV’s effect on other 
mass media, its potential and actual function for the adver- 
tiser, its impact on youth and questions of the future that tele- 
vision must face. There is a good bibliography. Each part of 
the book contains thoughtful analysis and careful attention to 
research findings. The author’s omission of footnotes makes 
it difficult, especially where the reader is not familiar with the 
research literature of a particular area, to evaluate the various 
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findings on their scientific merits. On the whole, however, this 
review and analysis is an important contribution to the field 
of mass communication. 


JACK H. CURTIS 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


Collective Behavior. By Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian. 
ae Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice—Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. x+547. 
6.95. 


The news that Turner and Killian have been working on a 
new textbook in collective behavior has been in the wind for 
some time. Aside from Blumer’s brief chapters in the Outline 
of Sociology and LaPiere’s provocative book there has been 
little to give substance to this subfield of social psychology. The 
dearth of research in this field has also been discouraging. Con- 
sequently, social psychologists who hope to see collective be- 
havior more firmly established have been looking forward to 
the publication of this volume. 

The authors have wisely avoided the usual tendency in a 
relatively undeveloped area to redefine the field and start anew. 
They have generally kept and amplified Blumer and also cover 
a substantial portion of what LaPiere considered to be collective 
behavior. That they did so without giving Lapiere due credit 
in their historical sketch is unfortunate. A general introduction 
to the nature and emergence of collective behavior is followed 
by a historical sketch of the development of the field of study. 
Then they discuss the crowd, the diffuse collectivity (a good 
analysis of public opinion and its manipulation), the social 
movement, and collective behavior in its functional aspects for 
society. 

The style of presenting the material is reminiscent of the 
text-readings combination used by Wilson and Kolb in their 
Sociological Analysis. This method is to alternate textual mate- 
rial of theory and hypothesis with readings which illustrate 
the generalizations advanced. 

JACK H. CURTIS 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


The Great Giveaway: The Realities of Foreign Aid. By Eugene 
W. Castle. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1957. Pp. v+186. 
$3.50. 


Since the Marshall Plan, the United States has spent 60 
billion dollars in foreign aid, and in the present fiscal year is 
spending an additional 4 billion dollars. Is such aid justified, 
or is the taxpayer’s money being wasted? 

Armed with an imposing array of figures, the author makes 
a formidable indictment of such organizations and agencies as 
the Mutual Security Program, The United States Information 
Agency, Foreign Operations Administration, Technical and 
Development Assistance, and UNESCO, to name just a few. 


——————e 
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He traces in detail the snowballing of foreign aid since Lend- 
Lease, and the creation and transformation of agencies in order 
to perpetuate “the great giveaway” program in the name of 
American security. 

Mr. Castle does a creditable job in alerting the lethargic 
American taxpayer as to how his money is being spent or given 
away to peoples in foreign lands. There are passages, however, 
where it is evident that he is using his statistics more for sup- 
port than for illumination. For example, he cites the case of 
Britain and France using, in part, military supplies provided by 
the United States to stop aggression, to wage a war in Egypt which 
we condemned (pp. 23-24). Are we then to stop sending aid to 
our allies because at some time in the future it is possible that 
they may engage in a conflict to which we are opposed? The 
author cites aid to Yugoslavia, India, and Indonesia as a failure 
of American foreign policy to win over the neutralists (Chapter 
11). This is a gross oversimplification of a very complex problem. 
American aid may not have wooed the neutralists into the West- 
ern bloc, but is it not possible that such aid has prevented coun- 
tries like India, Indonesia, and others from slipping into the 
Communists orbit? 

On the whole, however, Mr. Castle has rendered a valuable 
service to the American taxpayer. If American money is really 
being used to buy iceboxes for Eskimos, to purchase dress suits 
for Grecian undertakers, and to provide airplane rides for 
Moslems visiting Mecca, then it is time for our Congressmen to 
feel the brunt of public opinion. 

ROBERT H. AMUNDSON 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 


Oriental Despotism. A Comparative Study of Total Power. By 
Karl A. Wittfogel. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xix+556. $7.50. 

As social scientists and philosophers we are mentally too 
much chained to the ideas, thought schemes, and forms of politi- 
cal organization, as framed by the Greek-Roman-Occidental tradi- 
tion. But our historical perspective needs broadening; we have 
disregarded the most important areas of the great Asiatic civili- 
ations. Therefore, Wittfogel’s monumental work is a must for 
sociologists interested in problems of political power, of total- 
itarianism and of communism in particular. 

The triumph of modern despotism led Wittfogel to a study 
of “man’s previous experience with extreme forms of despotic 
rule.” He considers “hydraulic society and civilization,” (feudal 
land tenure) based on the need of large-scale irrigation, as the 
birth place of “Asiatic despotism.” Supported by a wealth of 
pertinent references to societies in Asia, Africa, and Latin- 
America, he shows that in hydraulic society the growth of an 
all-powerful state managed by the most elaborate bureaucracy 
was a necessity. Private property, even on a large scale, could 
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be tolerated by these regimes without affecting their total power 
because property in itself does not necessarily guarantee political 
influence. The same refinement which Wittfogel applies to the 
concept of property, he develops with regard to the concepts of 
class and bureaucracy, thus giving us useful suggestions for 
analysis of our own society. 

In addition, for students of communism it is of interest to 
follow the fate of the concept of the “Asiatic mode of production” 
from Marx and Engels via Lenin to Stalin. This “history of an 
idea” discloses how much the pre-revolutionary Russian regime 
was of the type of Asiatic despotism, and how much Lenin was 
haunted by the fear that the Bolshevik form of government 
would take on the same Asiatic character. Finally, the Communist 
leaders felt that their expansion movements in Asia would be 
handicapped theoretically, practically, and from the point of 
view of propaganda if the former Chinese regimes were in- 
terpreted as an Asiatic (hydraulic) system and not as an out- 
growth vu: feudalism; the petty-minded Marxian analysis had 
to be unilinear instead of multilinear even though it did violence 
to the facts. It is fantastic to observe the chronology of falsi- 
fication: at the end of this process the Russian scientists, more 
in the interest of political expediency than in truth, eliminated 
the “notorious theory of the Asiatic mode of production.” 

Sociological, economic, and political theory are most suc- 
cessfully welded into one in this book that may, we hope, guide 
also our diplomats. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Modern Public Opinion. By William Albig. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., 1956. Pp. xii+518. $6.50. ; 

Current statistics, pertinent anecdote, and seasoned inter- 
pretation of American communication trends make this a worthy 
sequel to the author’s earlier Public Opinion. The nature of 
public opinion, its psychological processes, measurement, change, 
media, and resultant issues are neatly subdivided in a way sure 
to please teachers. 

The author is precise, too, in editorializing on issues about 
which the reader hopes to hear. He calls selfish manipulation of 
the various publics, for instance, a central fault today, aggravated 
by intentional or unintentional distortion. He regrets the lag 
in development of “the necessary ethical codes and the responsible 
surveillance of the media.” To reduce the danger, he prescribes 
that contemporary students “abjure excessive conformity.” 

His final idea, congenial especially to readers of this Review, 
is similarly forthright: 


The masters of mass communication media should be 
saddled with the ethical and cultural responsibility for the 
quality of their product and the general results of the content 
of their product. They cannot rationally claim freedom from 
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responsibility, claim only business objectives, maintain that 
they are diffusing only entertainment exclusively, when their 
product evidently has much more varied results. ... The 
potent controllers of mass media can hardly expect to evade 
the onerous burden of social responsibility. 

All the media declare that they are giving the public what 
it wants. But it is evident that demand is neither a fixed, un- 
flexible ball of wax. The media can modify public taste, raise 
or lower it, and to some extent change values. Accused of 
maintaining an appallingly low level of content in press, 
broadcasting, or pictures, the standard answer of media 
managers is that they are adapting to existing tastes and 
it is the duty of the home, the church, and the school to change 
standards (pp. 501-502). 


But the final sentence of the book assails that effugiwm: “It is of 
paramount importance that the managers [of mass media] accept 
responsibility for the public, as well as the private, interests.” 
Too bad the book was not set in larger type. It deserves it. 
THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


The Dynamics of World History. By Christopher Dawson. Edited 
by John J. Mulloy. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956. 
Pp. v+489. $6.00. 


In his Introduction, the editor explains that this selective 
collection of essays is oriented topically rather than chronologi- 
cally and aimed at illustrating the sociological factors Dawson 
considered as the dynamics of history. Part I discusses basic 
sociological factors and their influence in world history. Part II 
consists of critical essays by Dawson on other philosophies of 
history. Dawson concurs with the Christian philosophy which 
harmonizes the material and spiritual, and disapproves of the 
theories of Marx, Spengler, Gibbon, and Wells in so far as none 
of these has the proper understanding of the religious factor, 
while Hegel underestimated the material factor. 

Dawson’s own approach is sociological; he chooses culture 
as his unit of historical study defined as that “particular adjust- 
ment of man to his natural surroundings and his economic needs.” 
A civilization is thus a supercultural unity — an intercultural 
society. Dawson finds that there are four influences which form 
and modify human culture: race, environment, function or oc- 
upation, and thought — predominantly, religious ideas. The 
social process is a result of the interaction of these four; any 
materialistic or idealistic simplification of the social process is 
accordingly anathema. 

Logically, Dawson emphasizes the fourth factor — in the 
form of religious thought. Religion is the unifying “psychic” 
force in society, at once a participant in cultural forms and yet 
a transcendent force. It is both a code of ethics and a meta- 
physical theory: Christianity is the perfect synthesis of these 
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elements. Progress he once described as the “evolution of a richer 
and fuller group-consciousness.” Where religion does not provide 
this coherence, as in modern, industrial, bourgeois, secularized 
society, the culture becomes decadent; pseudo-religions appear 
(e.g., Democracy, Nationalism, Socialism). The fate of Western 
Civilization is not sealed, for declination can be stopped where 
the proper balance among the four factors is effected. Here it 
would mean a return to Christianity. Regardless of the fate of 
Europe politically, the spiritual and intellectual heritage of 
Western Civilization will survive as creative forces, perhaps for 
a world society in the future. 

It is recommended that the essays be read carefully and re- 
flectively but only after a study of the final essay by the editor — 
“Continuity and Development in Dawson’s Thought.” 

PHYLLIS ANN O’CALLAGHAN 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Politics, Planning, and the Public Interest. By Martin Meyerson 
and Edward C. Banfield. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955. 
Pp. 353. $5.00. 


When the Chicago Housing Authority in 1949 and 1950 at- 
tempted to acquire sites for public housing, Martin Meyerson, 
a city planner and professor, headed the division of the Authority 
charged with planning and site selection. After the debacle Meyer- 
son and a colleague, Edward Banfield of the University of 
Chicago, have written a rather impartial, intimate document 
analyzing the rout of public housing proponents by City Council 
and by irate white property-owners. The authors even term the 
defeat of the Housing Authority a triumph of “grass-roots 
democracy.” 

The struggle of bureaucrats and intellectuals with politicians 
and property-owners over the location of projects was inseparable 
from interracial issues. Many of its proponents were determined 
that public housing should not perpetuate racial segregation in 
housing, i.e., that the projects themselves should be integrated 
and should be scattered through the city. Opponents were deter- 
mined to confine public housing to slum-clearance sites, thus 
protecting their white neighborhoods. Public housing authorities 
felt this latter course would prevent them from adding to a short 
housing supply, seriously aggravate the relocation problem, and 
entrench densities contrary to sound city planning. 

The principals and strategy in this melange of public housing, 
Chicago race relations, and Chicago politics are so described as 
to present an interesting case study in the social process of con- 
flict. (The writing style is adequate but the footnotes are irritat- 
ingly placed at the end.) The monograph affords a concise pic- 
ture of the development and aims of the public housing movement 
through 1953, and the Chicago crisis over segregation and site 
selection is one which has plagued the movement in many cities 
and on the national level. It occurs to the reader that, even with 
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the most competent city planners, a community will, in large 
measure, shape itself in the image of the minds of its citizens. 

JOHN F. CONNORS 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Service and Procedure in Bureaucracy. A Case Study. By Roy 
G. Francis and Robert C. Stone. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. viii+201. $4.00. 


Quite a number of books have been recently published on 
bureaucracy as a form of social organization. They all go back 
to Max Weber’s description of the ideal type of bureaucracy and 
to Robert Merton’s follow-up studies. Some of them are merely 
theoretical, others are based on the analysis of a concrete specimen 
of bureaucratic organization. The book under review belongs to 
the latter type. Sponsored by the Urban Life Research Institute 
of Tulane University, it is a very elaborate study of the Louisiana 
Division of Employment Security, which has two functions, un- 
employment compensation and job placement. The collection 
of data and their analysis was done on “grand scale” — quanti- 
tatively, each employee of the agency was interviewed and all 
techniques of modern research were utilized, including, e.g., the 
content analysis of the rules and regulations, the manual of 
operations, and the official correspondence; qualitatively, each 
step taken was methodologically planned and justified and 
brought in line with theoretical considerations. If we can ever 
speak of an ideal example of “theory of the middle range” in 
action, here it is to be found. 

It may be questioned whether the results of the work, under- 
taken over some years (research started in 1951, the book came 
out in 1956), corresponds to the effort put into it. Could not 
“common sense” have produced these findings by mere observa- 
tion of specific samples and general trends? Would not Weber 
and Merton, the masters of the so-called classical school, have 
discerned the same deviations from their general principles if 
they had been confronted with modern forms of bureaucratic 
organization? All this may be true but the fact remains that 
the research procedure as developed and applied by Francis and 
Stone is so beautifully designed and presented in such an en- 
lightening way that no sociologist can afford to pass over this 
in their planning and action stages. 

The aim was to test the basic propositions of the traditional 
theory according to which bureaucracy is characterized by im- 
personality and emphasis on procedure, i.e., a tendency toward 
rule-following. The authors intended to test these hypotheses. 
Are impersonality and procedural emphasis actually the dominant 
patterns of bureaucracy or can conflicting or competing patterns 
be discovered in bureaucratic organization? The classical theory 
assumes one dominant pattern; the findings of the Louisiana 
research disclose that the expected pattern of impersonality and 
rule-following is operative not exclusively but mingled with the 
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opposite patterns of personal relations and service to the clients. 
As a conclusion, the authors arrive at a reassessment of the con- 
cept of bureaucracy. Their book, taken in the context of many 
other studies serves to refine the concepts of personal and imper- 
sonal relations, formal and informal organization, and foremost 
of bureaucracy. It should be ovious that in a society in which 
big business turns toward bureaucratic forms of organization, 
and government turns toward personal services, the concept of 
bureaucracy appears less than before in pure form and is more 
than ever interwoven with its opposite. But why, we may ask 
again, does this phenomenon necessitate a correction of the ideal- 
type of bureaucracy as such? 
RUDOLPH E. Morris 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Nature of Conflict. By The International Sociological Asso- 
ciation, in collaboration with Jessie Bernard, T. H. Pear, 
Raymond Aron, Robert C. Angell. Paris: UNESCO, 1957. 
Pp. 314. $4.00. 


Following an introduction prepared by UNESCO on its 
Tensions Project, the first two chapters by Jessie Bernard and 
T. H. Pear are general surveys of research in the field of conflict, 
one by a sociologist, and the other by a social psychologist. Both 
are concerned with a number of different types of conflict and 


lead to a closer consideration of one particular type: conflict . 


among nations. Research in that field is the subject of Raymond 
Aron’s chapter, which stresses the relevance of historical in- 
quiries to the problem of international conflict. The concluding 
chapter, “Discovering Paths to Peace,” is mainly concerned with 
the planning of future research, relating especially to the vital 
practical problems of the meditation of conflict. . 

The book is a strange combination of glaring good and weak 
points, mostly weak, if one notes that the publication owes its 
conception to the discussion at the Second World Congress of 
Sociology and then to an editorial meeting held by Aron, Ber- 
nard, Otto Klineberg and T. B. Bottomore, which finally deter- 
mined the contents and arrangement of the book. 

After 82 pages of comments on the research related to the 
fields covered, Bernard emerges with a conclusion that “current 
research in the field of inter-group conflict reveals two quite 
different conceptualizations, one social-psychological and one 
sociological” (p. 116). Pear’s conclusions are more comprehensive, 
but also include a statement that “only a hint, and that inadequate, 
can be given of the differencees between the approaches of the 
sociologist, historian, and the psychologist to the problems of 
conflicts and war” (p. 175). Angell’s analysis is the most original 
and penetrating part of the publication, although probably the 
most useful aspect of the work is the lengthy bibliography (which, 
however, shows some curious omissions of the available mate- 
rial). In short, UNESCO seems to have grand schemes, but, 


ee 
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somehow, its publications have lately been unable to find a formula 
for relating its research to what the American sociologist (and 
possibly the sociologist abroad) needs for translating it into the 
classroom work. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Unconscious Motives of War. By Alix Strachey. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1957. Pp. 283. $5.00. 


The title of this book is promising. War is continuously 
threatening us and any attempt to end it seems to be a hopeless 
task; yet, all long for peace and think of means to preserve it 
among the nations. Are conflict and war so ineradicably implanted 
in human nature that it seems impossible to avoid them? What 
causes war? These and similar questions beset men of today, 
make them restless and, above all, give them a continous feeling 
of insecurity. The author claims that the science of psychology 
contributes much to a clarification of the problem “war” as far 
as possible causes are concerned. She suggests above all the 
methods of psycho-analysis as effective tools to reveal the clue 
“to many hitherto unknown and unsuspected motives . . . which 
cause peoples to be violent towards other peoples. .. .” (p. 18). 

The first part of the book consists almost entirely of a detailed 
description of the unconscious factors of the mind according to 
the theories of Sigmund Freud. Greatest emphasis is laid on 
“the pressure of instincts” and, above all, on the various so-called 
“erotic” instincts. It is nothing else than a re-stating of Freud’s 
theories. There is no need to point out the erroneous and one- 
sided and, hence, unrealistic aspect of these theories. This has 
been done convincingly and effectively again and again by various 
experts in the field. One is surprised, however, to find all this 
in a book which treats of the motives of war and with such lengthy 
details at that. The whole book is nothing else than an explana- 
tion of the causes of war by the dark forces of human erotic 
instincts as Freud describes them. This seems, to say the least, 
unrealistic and over-simplified. 

The second part of the book treats more of the social aspect 
of the problem. Again we have only Freud’s theories, his errone- 
ous viewpoint on the Church as a regressive group, and so forth. 

This volume does not at all fulfill what its title promises. The 
reader will be left disappointed and dissatisfied. 


SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, P.I. 


Problems of Power In American Democracy. Edited by Arthur 
Kornhauser. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii+239. $5.00. 

The Franklin Memorial Lectures, an annual event at Wayne 

University, are reported in this volume. In this monograph, a 

group of sociologists, psychologists, and political scientists dis- 
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cuss how the existing structure of power in American society 
impinges upon our democratic processes and ideals. Herein, they 
speak not as scholarly social scientists, but as policy makers. 

The opening essay by Robert Lynd, “Power in American 
Society as Resource and Problem,” emphasizes the negative as- 
pects of the growth of business power. Harold Lasswell in 
“Political Power and Democratic Values” stresses the dangers 
of governmental domination creating a situation of “creeping 
acquiescence” which leads to a “creeping tyranny,” “Power Re- 
lationships and Patterns of Personal Development” by Abraham 
Maslow raises the issue of helping to develop healthy democratic 
personalities and helping to deter the development of authori- 
tarian personality. C. Wright Mills, repeats his well-known con- 
cept of the “power-elite” and its operation in military, economic, 
and political institutions. In a concluding lecture Arthur Korn- 
hauser pleads for less interference of the power structure in 
the work of the social scientist. 

The themes in these essays are well-known from other sources, 
often from previous publications of the authors. They pose many 
problems, unfortunately identifying problems with disorganiza- 
tion, but suggest very few solutions. Often, the concepts appear- 
ing in these essays have shaky underlying ideological assump- 
tions. There is an attempt to substitute pseudo-liberal, socialistic, 
equalitarian, and license-like values for the authoritarian, fascist, 
archconservative — these are both unhappy extremes. The above 
cited concepts of Lynd, Mills, Lasswell, and Maslow have been 
adequately criticized in sociological publications. For example, 
one may cite Shils’ article in Studies in the Scope and Method of 
the Authoritarian Personality. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


The Nature and Transmission of the Genetic and Cultural Char- 
acteristics of Human Populations. Papers presented at the 
1956 Annual Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund. New 
York: The Fund, 1957. Pp. 143. $1.00. 

Round table discussions on some aspect of population prob- 
lems have been a part of Milbank Fund conferences since 1932. 
These discussions usually are characterized by breadth of out- 
look and mature judgment in examining the existing state of 
knowledge in a given area. The 1956 round table on genetic and 
cultural characteristics of human populations is no exception. 

The ten papers fall to three groups. Those of group one con- 
centrate on factors influencing population characteristics, with 
emphasis on culture as modifying environment and affecting gene 
selection and the constituents of the gene pool. Dr. Dobzhansky 
of Columbia, in the lead paper, notes that hereditability of what- 
ever capacity as measured by I.Q. testing should not be regarded 
as “fa constant which can be established once and for all.” He 
suggests that “man has two heredities, the biological and the 
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cultural, while all other species have only the former.” He adds 
that excessive preoccupation with Mendelian heredity and envi- 
ronment narrowly understood can result in “the scientific mon- 
strosities of biological racism and diaper anthropology.” 

In the same vein Dr. H. L. Shapiro of the Museum of Natural 
History comments that man continually modifies environment 
and that physical factors are less significant than formerly. Pro- 
fessor Vance of North Carolina observes that the social heritage 
of culture traits is not simply inherited, but like muscles “must 
also be achieved.” This first session provides setting for the 
round table, pointing out that the heredity-environment, nature- 
nurture dichotomies can be an incomplete frame of reference. 

Authors of the four papers in group two include W. R. Thomp- 
son of Wesleyan, J. F. Jastak and Martin Whiteman of Delaware, 
Dr. Dorothea Leighton of the Cornell community study, and 
Dudley Kirk of The Population Council. From their reports 
one notes that: (1) limitations in present-day tests of inter- 
cultural differences in intelligence, including those allegedly 
“culture-free,” derive from variations in reasoning processes as 
well as media; (2) mentally retarded members of society gener- 
ally play useful roles and need not constitute welfare problems; 
(3) symptoms of psychiatric significance are more widespread 
than commonly believed, though not nesessarily impairing 
“normal” activity; (4) an under-average number of children no 
longer characterizes men listed in Who’s Who. The whole session 
reflects not only advances made in testing but also growing 
sophistication in interpreting results. 

The third group relates to research on genetic factors. Dr. 
J. Fuller of Jackson Memorial Laboratory discusses pathways 
between genes and behavior. Gordon Allen of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health stresses the complex etiology of mental 
disorder and the need for a flexible and imaginative research 
design in its analysis. The final paper by Dr. Falkner of Louis- 
ville’s Pediatrics department outlines the research possibilities 
of longitudinal twin studies when properly based and unencum- 
bered by unnecessary detail. 

Reading the reports one might reflect on the wise comments 
of Pius XII to the Primum Symposium Geneticae Medicae (1953), 
where he pointed out that if certain methods proposed, such as 
sterilization and interdiction of marriage, are reprehensible, the 
fundamental tendency of genetics and eugenics “is irreproachable 
from the moral viewpoint.” This round table is in line with that 


fundamental tendency. WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S.J. 
Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 


The Great Famine: Studies in Irish History 1845-52. Edited by 
R. Dudley Edwards and T. Desmond Williams. New York: 
New York University Press, 1957. Pp. xx+517. $6.00. 

The “great famine” was both a terrible reality and a power- 
ful myth in Irish history. As a terrible reality it took millions 
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of lives, drove millions more across the seas, and poisoned many 
Irish minds with the conviction that the British government 
a caused the famine or at least did little or nothing 
about it. 

This work, which is the collaborative effort of seven Irish 
scholars, seeks to study the reality and dispel the myth, except 
insofar as the latter is a reality of Irish history and deserving 
of investigation. The authors and editors agree that the great 
famine is a watershed in Irish history and that Ireland is a 
different country with a different spirit after its terrible experi- 
ence. They also agree that there was no conspiracy to destroy 
the Irish nation, and that the British government took what 
must have been considered horribly “socialistic” steps to alleviate 
the suffering. The disaster, they show, had its roots in the system 
of one-crop farming and of absentee landlordship. The most in- 
formative chapters, in this reviewer’s opinion, are those on the 
“Medical History of the Famine,” and “The Famine in Irish 
Oral Tradition.” 

The editors tell us that this book “does not claim to be a 
definitive history of the Great Famine but rather a contribution 
towards such a history.”’ This is a modest claim, indeed, for each 
of these chapters is a distinctive, scholarly contribution to our 
knowledge of a most important episode in Irish history. 

THOMAS P. NEILL 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Irish in America. By Carl Wittke. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1956. Pp. ix+319. $5.00. 


The gregarious, warmhearted, and jovial Irishman, as a 
characteristic American stereotype, is found to have validity in 
the wealth of historical examples cited here. At the same time 
this is not a pietistic interpretation of the reciprocal influences 
of the Irish and America since the brawling, contentious, and 
sometimes bigoted nature of many of the sons of Erin is clearly, 
yet sympathetically, delineated. The author who has already 
written extensively on the historical aspects of American immi- 
gration attempts to deal with the major aspects of Irish influence 
in the United States and with the repercussions from America 
upon Ireland in the long struggle for Irish independence from 
England. Rarely is the Irishman neutral, whether the issues 
involve politics, the Catholic Church, the Negro, the Civil War, 
sports or competitive journalism and business struggles. Some 
of the most provocative analyses give valuable insights into the 
activity of the refugee intellects of 1798 and 1848, the Fenian 
Movement, and the militant struggles of Irish-Americans for 
recognition in this country and for Irish nationhood abroad. 

Although the author intended to avoid the many controversies 
in historiography and theology between the Irish and Scotch- 
Irish, the comparative propaganda and competing claims are 
strongly suggested. Similarly, the abandonment of a clear 
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chronological treatment tends to confuse many issues. When 
Bishop Hughes takes a position which is difficult to rationalize 
or when Irish groups fight among themselves as well as others, 
e.g., President Wilson, the author seems constrained to point 
out some balancing and somewhat forgiving features of the 
situation. Admittedly historians find it difficult to evaluate such 
complex personalities as Bishop Hughes and such contradictory 
behavior as antagonisms toward the Negro and unselfish aid to 
immigrant, labor, and other depressed groups. The frequent 
cataloguing of names and miniatures of the successful Irish 
leaders often creates uncertainty as to their importance in the 
total picture. The Irish family and particularly the mother are 
but rarely mentioned and the deep, personal meaning of the 
Church to the Irish in America has not been sketched as warmly 
or as extensively as their “Fairwell to Erin” or reputed sociability 
and combativeness 

Despite the lack of an adequate frame of reference which 
would serve to give perspective and proportion to the many and 
often contradictory currents of Irish-American history, this 
volume manifests one of the most extensive searches into original 
data that has appeared on this subject. The author’s style is 
always smooth and interest never flags amidst such a plethora 
of events and evidence. 

DONALD N. BARRETT 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Half the World’s Children. By S. M. Keeny. New York: The 
Association Press, 1957. Pp. xxvi+254. $3.50. 


In the midst of world tensions, it is heartening to read about 
UNICEF’s work throughout the last seven years. While it is not 
a sociological writing, it shows that most of the difficulties en- 
countered by the UNICEF crew members in Asia are more social 
then they are medico-technical. But every year progress is being 
made. No comment is better than that of Toynbee’s, as quoted 
in the final passage: “. . . our century will probably be remem- 
bered, not for its two world wars, but as the period in which, for 
the first time, the idea of mutual aid among the nations to raise 
the standard of living everywhere became accepted.” 

Source material is from the author’s field diary while he 
was the Director of the Asia Regional Office of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. Anecdotes, interviews, and vivid descriptions 
of the local people and their leaders give an unusual picture of 
life as “. . . it happened with all the pathos and humor of the 
moment.” There are eighteen chapters. The division, however, 
is rather arbitrary because the work and journey have been a 
continous one. The reader can start almost anywhere since each 
section gives a distinct episode of a change or the resistance to 
change of the situation and life. 

The locale is an area in which nearly forty per cent of all 
UNICEF’s work is concentrated. It has one-half of the world’s 
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children — a vast area ranging from Korea to Pakistan; from 
Japan to the Fiji Islands. The problems range from the treating 
of malaria, tuberculosis, yaws, trachoma, and plain malnutrition 
to education, planning, and getting acquainted with the attitudes 
and customs of the local leaders and health officers. Most impor- 
tant of all is to understand the people, know them, love them. 

Mr. Keeny has a most delightful style. His understanding 
of the nature of human emotions is perhaps responsible for his 
success both with UNICEF and in introducing his experience to 
the readers of his work. 

WILLIAM T. LIU 

The Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


The Population of Jamaica. By George W. Roberts. New York: 

The Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xxii+356. $7.50. 

In his incisive introduction to Roberts’ work, Kingsley Davis 
describes it as one of three Jamaican population studies; one 
concerns land use, another treats reproduction attitudes, and 
this work handles the broad secular trends. It opens with an 
evaluation of sources, revealing that Jamaica is singularly rich 
therein despite not having a census since 1943. Then come the 
conventional analyses of the developments and factors of migra- 
tion, mortality, and fertility, with stress upon the birth trends 
in some projections. The work is thus standardized in form; in 
fact, it presumes the reader familiar with such things as the 
index of preference and the symbols of life tables and many 
other things of good form among demographers. But it has sub- 
stance, both historic and demographic, and it may well serve 
as the basis for the projected studies. 

In fact, it required all Roberts’ usual skill in using demo- 
graphic techniques to analyze Jamaican trends. Baffling gaps in 
the data, disparate accounts of the way the factors supposedly 
operated, and plain inapplicability of the usual demographic 
procedures made his task difficult; he carefully reports the basis 
of estimates whenever they are made. One can hardly resist his 
conclusion that slavery is mainly responsible for the unique 
Jamaican trends; the book well illustrates the way slavery influ- 
ences demography. The island seems typical of the area in that 
its future population will depend largely on the birth rate, but it 
is atypical in having few Catholics, low fertility, and an increas- 
ing employment of women in domestic rather than industrial 
work; Puerto Rico hardly then reflects the Caribbean. Perhaps 
Roberts used his skill most effectively, however, in handling the 
nettlesome problem of extra-marital fertility; this treatment is 
filled with implications for students of the family and population, 
but it is more important in illustrating varied approaches to 


weak materials. 
B. G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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Literature and the Image of Man. Sociological Studies of the 
European Drama and Novel, 1600-1900. By Leo Lowenthal. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. Pp. xiv+242. $4.95. 


Sociology of literature is exciting territory but, like virgin 
forest, not yet mapped and cleared. Lowenthal’s book functions 
as a trail blazer, leading us quite a distance into this unknown 
world, far enough to make us aware of its importance. Some 
historians of literature have occasionally studied similar prob- 
lems but rarely with such a sharp focusing on the sociological 
aspect as Lowenthal, who apologizes for having employed “tech- 
niques of analysis other than those commonly expected in the 
social sciences.” There seems to be no need for a bad con- 
science; a social scientist, in particular when moving in unex- 
plored land, should be free in the choice of his methods, at the 
risk of being suspected of “subjectivism.” As a matter of fact, 
a few of the interpretations by Lowenthal himself may, in the 
eyes of the other observers, appear somewhat biased; in this 
case it can be traced back to an evaluation of the Middle Ages 
with which experts in the field would not agree. But a number 
of debatable statements as a consequence of non- quantitative 
research is a small price, compared with the costs of, e.g., 
“scientific” content analysis which, if applied ‘to literature, 
would result in a surface assessment, with complete disregard 
for the essence of literature. 

As Lowenthal explains in the introduction, “literature con- 
veys many levels of meaning, some intended by the author, some 
quite unintentional.” Thus the creative writer “presents an 
explicit or implicit picture of man’s orientation to his society.” 
In other words, the sociologist of literature has to dig into the 
deeper layers of the work — novels or drama — if he wants 
to discover their sociological meaning and, by means of such 
literary analysis, to gain an idea of what they reflect of their 
times in matters of actual situations of the expectations and 
ideologies which have prevailed in these periods. 

Lowenthal concentrates on the individual in his society, 
from the time when this relationship became a real problem 
and challenge, i.e., from the Renaissance on. He leads the 
reader to the age in which confidence in the individual reached 
its climax, and ends up with our times when the individual 
is threatened by technological and social forces. Threading his 
way through more than three centuries, Lowenthal analyzes 
the place and role of the Spanish writers (Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, Cervantes), Shakespeare, with emphasis on The 
Tempest, the French dramatists (Corneille, Racine, Moliere), 
Goethe, Ibsen, and Hamsun. 

Those who are inclined to object to this selection should 
keep in mind that this study is a first approach. As such it 
certainly sets a frame and develops within it a method and, 
above all, a most stimulating and provocative depth analysis of 
a large number of profound authors and their works. Here is 
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before us an exploratory study in the history of ideas, pre- 
sented with a strong accent on the sociological approach. We 
should feel motivated to follow the author into new lands. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sociology of Deviant Behavior. By Marshall B. Clinard. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1957. Pp. xxi+599. $6.50. 


As the title suggests, the present volume deals almost ex- 
clusively with the various pathological aspects of society and 
of human social relationships. The opening chapters intro- 
duce the reader into the field of sociology itself. Those who 
know this field will find here a welcome transition to the main 
part of the book and, at the same time, an opportunity to re- 
view basic sociological concepts and their application in theory 
and practice. 

The succeeding chapters develop the concept of deviant be- 
havior as such. It is gratifying to read that the author defines 
deviant behavior definitely as human behavior and that he 
is strongly opposed to the viewpoint that deviants belong to 
certain subhuman categories. Realistically he also approaches 
the etiological question of all deviant behavior and comes to 
the conclusion that it would be dangerous and an over-simpli- 
fication to speak of a “single” cause. 

The opening chapters give the author’s approach to the 
most basic concept in all sociological research, the concept of 
man. Obviously, Clinard over-emphasizes the “social.” Man 
does not acquire his “self” through social interaction. The 
social certainly does contribute to the development of the human 
“self” but it is and remains only a contributing factor. Also, 
man does not change his “absolute idea of right and wrong... 
to realize that moral ideas are not real in themselves but are 
related to numerous group ideas” (p. 39). 

The main part of the work treats of deviant group behavior. 
A wealth of information is offered by way of extensive case 
material, use of primary sources, relevant statistical data, and 
so forth. Valuable are the annotated selected lists of references 
at the end of each chapter. This and the splendid organization 
of the informative chapters make this book a gold mine for 
courses that deal with social problems and social disorganization. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, P.I. 


The Development of the German Public Mind. By Frederick 

Hertz. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. Pp. 524. $6.00. 

A wealth of monographic and documentary work on the 
medieval and early modern church in recent years has made 
surveys, general or topical, difficult to write or to read. Cer- 
tainly this author is in full accord with recent scholarship on 
such items as Charlemagne’s discomfiture at his coronation 
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(p. 35) ; the importance in European culture of dogmatic con- 
troversies (pp. 49 ff.) ; and the cleavage between Protestantism 
proper and anything that might be called “social reform” 
(pp. 355 ff.). 

The several pages devoted to Engelbert of Admont are a 
proof that the author is both profound and thorough, although 
it is surprising that he makes no reference to the published 
dissertation on Engelbert by the American scholar, George B. 
Fowler. 

In the several chapters devoted to Luther’s influence on 
his time, the author follows — and perhaps helps lead — the 
recent trend to “reappraise” Luther, with rather cavalier treat- 
ment of his modern critics. There is little or nothing about 
the fact that Luther’s cultural influence was a reaction against 
classical and scientific learning. 

Similarly, the author makes little attempt to define the terms 
of his title. This volume — part of a projected larger work — 
covers the period from the time of the unconverted German 
tribes to the peace of Westphalia. Yet it does not deal effec- 
tively with the meaning of “German” in a period when the 
Teutonic, Allemanian, and Celtic tribes were scattered and over- 
lapping in Europe; of “public” during a period when communal 
organizations varied from tribal and fetishistic to imperial and 
papal Christian; of “mind” during an epoch which moved from 
the primitive tribal era to the much later period when printing, 
the universities, and varying religious organizations had each in- 
fluenced people of all classes — times which were unequivocally 
modern. 

But the fact remains that the author has made an unusually 
thorough survey of this long and difficult period; and he does 
admit that his terms will have more meaning in relation to 
the modern era. 

LAWRENCE R. SULLIVAN 
District 19, United Steelworkers of America, C.I.O. 


Casework Services for Children — Practices and Principles. By 
Henrietta L. Gordon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1956. Pp. 493. $5.50. 

This volume from the pen of the Director of Information and 
Publications of the Child Welfare League of America seems to 
represent the consolidation of personal experience, observation, 
and evaluation of current practice learned as worker, super- 
visor, teacher, and editor in the field of child welfare. The 
book is definitive and descriptive; it imparts a sense of dignity; 
it represents another landmark in social work literature. 

Mrs. Gordon’s seven areas of services offered to children 
are: Boarding Home Care, Institutional Care, Adoption, Day 
Care, Supervised Homemaker Service, Protective Service, and 
Service to Children in Their Own Homes. The book is notable 
for its emphasis on services to the parent and the need to keep 
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before us the knowledge of the tie that binds the child to his 
parent and his own home. 

The author notes the shift from services focused on the 
child to a use of services to strengthen family relationships and 
to help parents release the child for the kind of permanency 
which leads to healthy growth and development. 

The last two chapters on casework with parents and children 
in their own homes are forceful but the author’s views on 
structuring, fees, appointments, limitations, and the worker’s 
need to limit the helping process to current feelings gives a 
sense of constriction to some who view the present as signifi- 
cantly related to the past. 

A significant contribution of the author is her emphasis on 
the worker’s need to understand and use skillfully principles 
and practices which are now part and parcel of professional 
social work education. Nevertheless, principles and practices 
enunciated as applicable to “the field of children’s case work” 
would seem to be casework process undifferentiated. Could it 
be that the author believes that services to children is as 
“special” as other so-called “specializations” ? 

In the last two pages, the author peers wistfully and wish- 
fully into the future and there envisions multi-functioned agen- 
cies staffed by informed workers who communicate successfully 
with the public while meeting the needs of children. This re- 
viewer would have liked more discussion on the relative merits 
of services to children by multi-functioned or single-functioned 
agencies from one so well equipped to evaluate services on a 
national scale. 

There is an excellent bibliography for each of the 18 chap- 
ters, and an appropriate index. 

RosE C. THOMAS 
Howard University, School of Social Work, Washington, D.C. 


The Old and the New World. By Paulo Duarte & others. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1956. Pp. 364. $4.00. 


Although the aim of UNESCO is to “develop international 
understanding by promoting among the different peoples a 
fuller appreciation of their respective ideals, cultural achieve- 
ments, and modes of thought and feeling,” this confused collec- 
tion of lectures, comments, discussions, and “exchanges of 
views” certainly does not achieve its purpose. There is no basic 
framework of approach, no effort to symbolize the ideas, ideals, 
and facts. 

Hence the sociologist who might be enticed by such chapter 
headings as “Cultural Diversity Within the United States,” or 
“Europe’s Past and Potential Contribution to American Cul- 
ture,” will soon give up trying to plough through pages of 
material which is not sociology but confused ideas with sociolog- 
ical implications. What the volume needs above all is a good, 
ruthless editor, a sociologist, who would cut out about half of 
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the semantic mumbo-jumbo, and reduce the book to some man- 
ageable and readable proportions. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Social Problems at Midcentury. By Jessie Bernard. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1957. Pp. xi+654. $6.00. 


Social problems at midcentury in the United States are 
treated in the context of material abundance. The social path- 
ologies remain those of disease and physical impairment, mental 
handicaps, the addictions, mental and antisocial attitudes and 
resulting behavior, but the aspect under consideration is the 
psychological significance of role, status, and stress. Social dis- 
organization is treated under the headings of family and worker 
roles. There is an excellent discussion of status in a world on 
the verge of war. 

World responsibility for social problems in four main areas 
is shown, viz., of childhood, traffic in women, the aged, refu- 
gees and displaced persons. Pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence is viewed in relation to technological ad- 
vance which alleviates but also creates social problems. 

The text is well documented with studies supporting the 
thesis that modern social problems are, in general, of a psy- 
chological nature and the framework in which they operate 
that of abundance. The general proposition that a more even 
distribution of goods is the peacetime way to maintain pros- 
perity has been accepted by economists for the last twenty 
years or more. Bernard makes this a necessary basis for ade- 
quate satisfying roles and statuses. 

The social psychological view of social problems is in line 
with that of the professions which apply the social science con- 
cepts and principles to mass social problems and their mani- 
festation in the lives of individual members of society. 

The discussion of religion in relation to status and role 
is weak but could be supplemented by the reader from other 
sources. All in all it is a valuable addition to the sociological 
library of a college or university. 

GLADYS SELLEW 
School of Nursing, University of Maryland, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Personality, Stress and Tuberculosis. Edited by Phineas J. 
Sparer, M.D. New York: International Universities Press, 
1956. Pp. xii+629. $12.50. 

Dr. Hans Selye of Montreal has alerted North America to 
the role of stress in mental and physical disease. The thirty- 
five psychologists, psychiatrists, and doctors whose discussions 
are collected in Personality, Stress and Tuberculosis examine 
stress as a factor in the cause and cure of tuberculosis. The 
authors consider their work “an isthmus for an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the tuberculosis patient” (p. x). 
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Three component variables seem present in the causation 
of tuberculosis — the parasite, the personality of the human 
host, and the “environmental stress” which forces a continual 
adjustment on the part of the human organism (p. 3). Epidemic 
tuberculosis is of modern origin; its onset is coterminous with 
the development of the modern industrial system; its epidemic 
force is born of pathogenic social conditions and their con- 
comitant “environmental stress.” Today it seems to be shift- 
ing to a non-epidemic or predominantly psychosomatic disease. 
Since the tubercle bacillus is almost universal (100 per cent of 
the English people are tuberculin positive), the authors con- 
clude that here the psychosomatic human seed matters more 
than the infectious seed (pp. 157, 459). The ever present 
tubercle bacillus “appears to lie in wait for a neurosis to provide 
a satisfactory environment within which to become seriously 
pathogenic” (p. 209). For the term neurosis we may here sub- 
stitute “a failure of adaption in a stress situation.” 

The contributors examine emotional factors, the influence 
of drugs, patient-staff relations in the sanatorium, isolation etc., 
as causes of stress. Their papers are organized around four 
main sub-topics: first, Basic Considerations of the Cause and 
Treatment of Tuberculosis in Humans; second, Clinical Appli- 
cations, containing an excellent study of pity, sympathy, and 
empathy aptly illustrated; third, Special Problems in the Care 
of the Tubercular (the self-discharged and the alcoholic are 
instances) ; fourth, a Psychosomatic Program of a Compre- 
hensive Service to Hospitalized Tuberculosis Patients. They 
follow Selye in defining stress: 


Stress is... a nonspecific deviation from the normal rest- 
ing state; it is caused by function or damage and it stimu- 
lates repair ... Stress is the stimulus situation likely to 
arouse anxiety. The general adaptation syndrome is a re- 
sponse to stress and its failure results in disease (p. 212). 


Social workers and psychologists as well as medical person- 
nel will welcome this valuable study. One could wish that the 
Psychosomatic Program of Part Four might be issued in pam- 
phlet form for the benefit of all those who assist in the re- 
habilitation of the tuberculosis patient. 

MOTHER M. ST. MICHAEL, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College of Arts, Brescia Hall, London, Ont., Can. 


American Housing and Its Use — The Demand for Shelter 
Space. By Louis Winnick. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. xiv+143. $5.50. 


An economic analysis of the utilization of American housing 
is the aim of this monograph based on the 1950 census and 
effected through the leadership of the Social Science Research 
Council and the Russell Sage Foundation in appointing a Com- 
mittee on Census Mongraphs to meet the need of business, re- 
search, and government agencies for more extensive analyses 
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of census data. The study probes alternative measures of hous- 
ing space, utilization patterns of various income groups, an 
analysis of persons-per-room ratios of households of different 
size, the influence of the cost of housing on utilization, an account 
of utilization patterns associated with housing of different price 
ranges and an attempt to quantify through multiple correlation 
the relative effects of income, household size, and rent on changes 
in utilization. 

All findings, however, are not of an economic nature. Among 
them are such as will interest sociologists: locational and racial 
differences in housing utilization, description of detail on the 
shrinkage in the average size of dwelling units, causes of the 
decline of the household size, and the influence of household 
composition on housing space requirements. 

Appendices provide much valuable statistical and interpre- 
tive data which along with the foregoing analysis make of this 
study a valuable reference monograph. 

SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, N.J. 


Social Characteristics of Urban and Rural Communities, 1950. 
By Otis D. Duncan and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. Pp. xviii+421. $6.50. 


The most comprehensive comparative analysis of the social 
characteristics of American communities of different sizes, 
types, and locations, based on the 1950 census statistics, is now 
available in this monograph. This is the fourth in the series 
published by the Committee on Census Monographs appointed 
by the Social Science Research Council and the Russell Sage 
Foundation to cooperate with the Bureau of the Census. 

The concepts and hypotheses are taken from human ecology 
or social morphology as formulated by Hawley or Halbwachs. 
The four studied as “independent variables” are: size, spatial 
organization, growth and decline, and functional specialization. 
Regional location is regarded as a “control factor.” Population 
characteristics of the 1950 census such as age, sex, race, marital 
status, mobility, income, education, etc., are regarded as “de- 
pendent variables.”’ The problem is to find out the relationship 
between the “dependent variables” and the four “independent 
variables.” The methodology and implications of the findings 
as well as a summary of the fiindings are concisely explained. 
Many charts, graphs, and tables are used to present comparative 
data on the selected variables. In the Appendix are the defini- 
tions of the area units used in the 1950 census and the functional 
specialization of every American city with 10,000 or more in- 
habitants. The study is based primarily on the statistics pre- 
sented in the special report of the 1950 census entitled “Char- 
acteristics by Size of Place.” 

Although this monograph is too detailed and statistical to 
be used as a text in an undergraduate course, it is an invaluable 
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source book on the social characteristics of urban and rural 
communities based on demographic data. 

SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C.S.J. 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 5, Minn. 


Urban Land Use Planning. By F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xv+397. $8.00 (Professional), 
$6.00 (Text). 


For many centuries cities were just allowed to grow — 
unplanned. With the World’s Fair of 1893, however, came the 
realization that, while city growth was inevitable, it need not 
be merely permissive, and now, in mid-twentieth century, city 
planning has become “big business,” requiring the cooperative 
efforts of university-trained city planners, of architects, traffic 
engineers, housing and public health experts, and civic officials. 
For this group, both students and practitioners, the present 
textbook from the Department of City and Regional Planning 
of the University of North Carolina is designed, comprising the 
latest findings in methods and techniques. 

To the social scientist the most interesting section of the 
book will undoubtly be Part One. Here one may see the impetus 
that has been given to city planning by the socio-ecological 
studies of the last thirty years, the use that may be made of 
such studies for the planning process, the advantages in this 
area of the social survey technique and its findings, and the like. 
The city planner of 1957 does not work in a vacuum: he is well- 
fortified not only with the knowledge of the various economic 
factors involved in city development, but with an understand- 
ing of the importance of a study of social attitudes and esthetic 
values for shaping the final plan. “Final plan” is perhaps not 
the phase for this context: for Profesor Chapin planning is 
thought of, in realistic fashion, as a continous process, imply- 
ing constant reéxamination of trends and changing conditions. 
The book’s value as a text is enhanced by numerous maps and 
tables. 

MOTHER M. ROSANNA, O.8.U. 
Ursuline College, London, Ont., Can. 


The Prison at Philadelphia Cherry Hill: The Separate System of 
Penal Discipline 1829-1913. By Negley K. Teeters and John 
D. Shearer. New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xvii+249. $5.50. 


Sing Sing has been the model for the American prison, 
Cherry Hill for the European. The former still employs its 
original congregate system where the prisoners are put into 
cells for the night but are placed at activities outside the cells 
during the day. This permits a rather less expensive type of 
prisoner quarters. Cherry Hill was designed to keep prisoners 
isolated from one another by forcing them to pursue solitary 
work in their cells. This required cells large enough for both 
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sleeping and working and also demanded adjoining exercise 
yards. Founders of both systems believed they had the perfect 
plans for mass producing reformations. Time has proven both 
wrong. 

The Cherry Hill founders doomed their own plan when as 
a financial expedient they built two-story cell blocks and elimi- 
nated the exercise yards in the early 1830’s. Subsequent com- 
promises with expedients led to the abandonment of most meas- 
ures to isolate prisoners by the 1860’s. The compromises were 
always made with reluctance. These good Quakers assumed 
that silence and solitude could lead only to good and so never 
seemed to realize the ill effects these could have upon the per- 
sonalities of those who had to live under such conditions un- 
willingly. 

Highly complete records have aided the authors in recon- 
structing Cherry Hill life. The political pressures of the times 
are not overlooked. Numerous complaints, protests, and inves- 
tigations are reported. Interestingly, among those who “ex- 
posed” conditions was no less a celebrity than the famous 
Charles Dickens. 

JAMES E. MCKEOWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Beginning Statistics. By Lester Guest. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1957. Pp. vi+255. $4.00. 


The increasing number of elementary texts in statistics is 
evidence of the growing recognition of the need of at least a 
minimum of equipment in this field by students entering upon 
college work in the social sciences. Beginning Statistics is an 
example of this trend. 

In the introductory chapter entitled “Getting off on the 
Right Track,” Mr. Guest seeks at once to dispel the widespread 
prejudice against numerical data and mathematical reasoning 
and to show how unwarranted it is. He then gets the student 
ready for what is to come by illustrating the use of numbers 
and measurement in scientific investigation and giving a short 
review of arithmetic. In the following chapters he gives simple 
but thorough explanations of frequency distributions, measures 
of central tendency and dispersion, the normal curve, and cor- 
relation. 

His treatment of correlation, based on the product-moment 
method, is thorough (three chapters), graphic — and decep- 
tively simple, because after taking the student painstakingly ° 
through many concrete examples, he often suddenly confronts 
him with a formula, the derivation of which is not explained 
(e.g., pp. 96, 104 or 113). Perhaps anything more than this 
is too much to expect in an elementary text. 

Since statistics serves as a tool of investigation and most 
investigations depend upon samples, the author devotes over 
one-third of the book to sampling theory and techniques and 
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the reliability of sample statistics. Here, too, the explanations 
are thorough, concrete, and clear, but again the student must 
accept the formulas on faith. As in the case of the chapters 
on correlation, the derivation of complicated formulas is prob- 
ably too much to expect in a text aimed at “students who are 
not mathematically inclined.” Despite the author’s efforts to 
simplify the argument, no student should expect to romp 
through the book as he would through a novel. Mastery of the 
—_ of any science are acquired only at the price of intense 
abor. 

Since the book is designed for the general social science 
student, instructors in each of the fields will find it necessary 
to supply additional materials, e.g., time series and index num- 
bers in the case of economics. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Society and Man. By Weinberg & Shabat. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. xviiit+782. $7.50. 


This is a compilation of thirty chapter essays on social 
science topics. The volume is large, attractive, and excellently 
illustrated with graphic charts, maps, and half-tones. The ma- 
terial, chosen from analytical writings and studies made by 
recognized social scientists, is presented in the form of abbre- 
viated reports which cover the significant units in sociology. 
The praiseworthy aim is to simplify technical studies so that 
they may be intelligible and meaningful to the average college 
student. According to the editor, the student should find in 
this book “the primary conceptions, ideas, and principles needed 
for an intelligent analysis of group life and individual social 
experience.” 

When a fairly seasoned reviewer of texts in the sociological 
field studies a new book and then hesitates to express a view 
about it, there must be something which motivates his doubt 
about approval or disapproval. In this instance, he wonders if 
there may be any evidence for a statement in the treatment of 
“the old society” which declares about man that “as an indi- 
vidual he meant nothing.” The old society according to the 
writers existed “500 years ago.” (The glorious age of Chris- 
tianity and the scholastics was 500 years ago.) A pliable mind, 
accepting such ideas, would reason that since the person is 
supreme on earth an age which despises him would be weak 
or worse and all its works should be rejected. 

In the same vein where is the evidence that “neither family 
nor church is widely accepted as a guide to action’? 

This reviewer is also concerned with the glibness of the 
presentation. At times it sounds like the recording of a carnival 
barker. Social knowledge and forces are strong factors in our 
peace and happiness and should be treated with seriousness 
and dignity by scientists. 
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One fruitful use of this book could come from a specification 
of some of the content which is half truth, at best, and a pre- 
sentation of the truer facts and interpretations. The practice 
would help to engender prudence in accepting statements about 
social history and greater keeness concerning the sound prin- 
ciples on which Christian society is built. 

LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


American Culture. By Saxon Graham. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. Pp. viit+571. $6.50. 


College students who find time in their curriculum for only 
one course in the social sciences will discover in this work an 
excellent introduction, for the author has used the currently 
popular interdisciplinary approach to his analysis of American 
society. The introductory chapter explains the use of the scien- 
tific method and is followed by chapters on the concepts of cul- 
ture, cultural change, social structure, caste and class, which 
describe America’s demographic characteristics and value sys- 
tem, and which analyze all of the leading American institutions, 
. including health, welfare, and recreation. 

The material is exceptionally well written and organized, 
clearly presented, and thoroughly treated. The introductory 
paragraphs of each chapter tie in beautifully with the preced- 
ing chapter, and the author has made frequent use of summary 
paragraphs within chapters after rather lengthy discussions of 
certain topics. 

Several erroneous statements in American Culture, however, 
must be corrected. After commenting upon the importance of 
children in primitive as well as more modern societies, Graham 
states: “Similarly, in America, the Catholic Church recognizes 
the importance of the unborn child as being a life which should 
be protected even above his mother’s” (p. 157). Contrary to 
this common misconception, Catholic moral theology asserts 
that “. . .it is lawful to remove a diseased uterus, even though 
a nonviable fetus be removed with it, provided the removal of 
the uterus is the only means that will save the mother’s life” 
(Jone _ Adelman, Moral Theology, The Newman Press, 1958, 
p. 187). 

Another erroneous statement intimates that divorce is a 
violation of ecclesiastical law rather than of Divine law. 


Church regulations were developed in conformance with 
preexisting philosophical ideas of right and wrong, rather 
than in the light of contemporary life conditions. Divorce, 
for example, was prohibited because it went against the 
grain of traditional theological philosophy (p. 162). 

In attempting to explain the status of women in contem- 
porary society, Graham confuses the admittedly extremist views 
of some of the early Church Fathers with the official teaching 
of the Catholic Church. 
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The Church early taught that women were evil, a temp- 
tation. . . . The Church placed women on a lower plane 
than men. These ideas... brought to Colonial America... 
while they have been tempered to some degree... are still 
present in one form or another today (p. 162). 


Two other false notions concerning Catholic teaching are 
expressed by the author in his chapter on religion. 


... the philosophy of Catholicism differs radically from that 
of Protestantism in that it is the priest who designs the 
individual’s salvation, rather than the individual him- 
self. ... If the Catholic ideology is counter to the dominant 
Protestant ideal in its authoritarianism, it is equally so 
in its advocacy of state-church alliance. The Catholic 
Church would have the religion and the state joined, and 
it would prefer the older models of Europe where the state 
religion was Catholic (p. 395). 


In several places, author Graham reveals his secularistic 
orientation. 

However, with these exceptions, the author appears to have 
taken adequate precautions against making unwarranted 
generalizations. 

Mary Jo HUTH 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Youth and Crime. Proceedings of the Law Enforcement Institute 
held at New York University. Edited by Frank J. Cohen. 
New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
xlii+273. $6.00. 


Many helpful proposals for the prevention and cure of delin- 
quency are set forth in the various papers constituting these 
proceedings. Statistics show 2 per cent of all children in the 
U.S. have been to the juvenile court; one million are picked up 
by police annually; 40,000 of this number are sent to training 
schools; 50 per cent of delinquencies result from carelessness, 
truancy, running away, ungovernability. 


The finger of blame for juvenile delinquency is pointed at 
“weak homes” where strife between parents, inadequate sup- 
port, indecent and blasphemous language, immorality, drunken- 
ness, physical and mental illness, disinterest in the activities 
and welfare of children contribute to this weakness. A delin- 
quent is seldom produced in a home where parents live in mutual 
love, respect, and fear of God. Police officers are envisioned 
by several, in the role of performing a social service, but cau- 
tion is given not to divert them from their law enforcement 
duties to direct recreational programs, fabricating and distri- 
buting Christmas gifts, delivering speeches on the essentially 
peaceful purpose of their work. Stress is laid on the need 
for community teamwork on the part of private and public 
agencies. 
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Two points especially struck this reviewer: (1) the gross 
neglect of religious motivation in the solution of delinquency. 
Claim was made that religion has become a recessive rather 
than a dominant force in American life; too, that 20 million 
children in this country have no church or Sunday-school affilia- 
tion; (2) the indication that our publicity media, especially the 
newspapers, are not sufficiently aware of the inherent duty 
which is theirs, to discipline the emphasis of their reporting. 

HENRY RINGKAMP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 


School Problems in Human Relations. By Lloyd & Elaine Cook. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. Pp. xi+292. $5.50. 
Although the relationship of Sociology to Education is very 

close, it still remains one of the most neglected fields in the 

science of human relations. Broadly speaking, the whole his- 
tory of “Pedagogy” has hinged on the argument as to whether 

Education ought to emphasize the individual or social view- 

point. But, in reality, any form of Education can be carried 

on only within the framework of social institutions and pro- 
cesses — and Cook’s book is a perfect example how difficult 
it is to reduce to a texbook synthesis the concept and practices 

“of problems in human relations in and about schools and of 

what was done, or might have been done, to solve them” (p.vii). 

“The content consists mainly of concrete cases gathered by 

the authors as consultants to schools and communities, plus 

data from the social sciences.” 

Although the authors claim that they are “educational 
sociologists,” they give a definite impression that they are really 
“educationists,” utilizing the esoteric language and approaches 
of that tribe. Above all, after reading the book, the reviewer 
feels he had been presented with numerous isolated “case stud- 
ies,” but none of which could be solved within any sociological 
framework. For instance and more specifically, the section 
titled “Bad Teaching Conditions” is introduced by five lines, 
and exemplified by two cases, the second one being evaluated 
as such: “The above case, in more detail, has proved to be 
good teacher-training material. It will be found extreme, if 
a college class decides to make a survey of local schools, though 
the issue of ‘extra duty’ is difficult to define for study purposes. 
Often our groups play the roles of the Adamson School faculty. 
One or more teachers make the case writer’s protest, and 
several take turns in the principal’s role. They demonstrate 
their notions as to handle the complaints” (p. 208). 

If such gems of “sociological” reasoning are sociology and 
can solve “school problems in human relations,” then this 
reviewer certainly needs to be re-educated in the Cooks’ esoteric 
concepts of what they conceive as “educational sociology.” 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 
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Love and Marriage. (Revised) By Alexander F. Magoun. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xviii+475. $4.00. 


Reviewers of revised editions soon learn that the term gives 
slight indication of what changes to expect. At times the text 
is completely rewritten with careful appraisal of all pertinent 
research findings which have appeared and thoughtful revalua- 
tion of original hypotheses. Sometimes the original text is 
merely retouched here and there, a chapter or parts of several 
chapters are added, and the empirical bases for the study, as 
indicated in the footnotes, reflect slight cognizance of subse- 
quent research. This latter is the case with the present revision. 

Perhaps this results from a wise decision on the author’s 
part. He is not at his best in dealing with statistical materials, 
nor is he particularly apt at constructing empirically testable 
hypotheses concerning personality structure and development. 
However, he does reveal rather remarkable psychological in- 
sight into the dynamics of human adjustment and adaptation. 
His insistence on the need to discover one’s true feelings and 
to recognize one’s real motives represents a practical approach 
to the development of maturity learned from years of coun- 
seling. His common sense, down-to-earth advice concerning 
marriage preparation, courtship, marital adjustment, and emo- 
tional maturity can be read with profit by marriage counselors 
and teachers of family courses alike. 

On the other hand, this study does not constitute an inte- 
grated approach to love and marriage. The author frequently 
fails to distinguish clearly between emotions and intellect, sub- 
jective feelings and objective values, vague sentiments and re- 
ligion. In brief, he sometimes makes the reductionist’s mistake 
of confusing the empirical with the ontological approach to 
knowledge. The informed reader will not be misled by this 
confusion and should definitely profit by what we have called 
the author’s remarkable practical insight. The value of this 
book is further increased by a twenty-page summary of the 
questions college students most frequently asked concerning 
love and marriage. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, 8.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Family in a Money World. By Frances Lomas Feldman. 
New York: Family Service Assn. of America, 1953. Pp. 
iv+188. Paper, $2.50. 

This treatment of the effects of money in family life is 
eminently appropriate in its social work frame of reference, 
timely because of current inflationary trends, and capable by 
reason of the competence of the author, the auspices supplying 
supervision, and the prestige of the publisher. 

The first Chapter is a masterpiece of summation in establish- 
ing the thesis that this is a money world. A keen analysis of 
the life cycle of married couples together with a design for liv- 
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ing through the phases of the cycle require five complete Chap- 
ters. Although psycho-social and cultural factors are given their 
rightful place, there is no undue emphasis on Freudian concepts. 
Insights are numerous. They serve to signalize facts that are 
only vaguely realized: suburbanization has encouraged larger 
families; young husbands headed for the upper middle class 
expect the government to “cushion” a recession and to prevent 
a depression; family incomes average as high as $5500 and re- 
sult from the contribution of more than one earner; consumer 
credit is part of the cost of living, an item of expense as com- 
mon as almost any other budget allotment. 

The Beneficial Finance System is to be commended for 
underwriting this firstrate piece of research without imposing 
any “strings.” Its more alert executives could profit from a 
perusal of this work. 

BROTHER D. AUGUSTINE MCCAFFREY, F.S.C. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Biosocial Nature of Man. By Ashley Montagu. New York: Grove 
Press, 1956. Pp. 123. Paper, $1.00. 


In an adequately original presentation Ashley Montagu elaborates the 
unoriginal thesis that man is by nature a social being. In developing this 
theme Professor Montagu locks horns with his masters Darwin and Freud. 
To Darwin’s contention that life is a constant struggle and that nature is 
“red in tooth and claw” and to Freud’s that man is essentially evil, Mon- 
tagu concludes that 

The evidence is today overwhelming that in order to become an ade- 
quate, healthy, cooperative, loving human being it is necessary to be 
loved. No child is born hostile or aggressive. It becomes so only 
when its desires to be loved and to love are frustrated, that is, when 
its expected satisfactions are thwarted (p. 53). 


Montagu’s thesis is sound; his experimental and empirical evidence is 
impressive if not conclusive. Professor Montagu consistently confuses the 
condemned doctrine of the essential depravity of man as proposed by the 
Manicheans, Gnostics, Calvinists (and taken over in secular form by 
Freudians and some Darwinians) with the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
which has always maintained that man by original sin was deprived but 
not depraved. One of the author’s earlier works was entitled “Man’s Most 
Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race’’; his present work obliquely docu- 
ments the reviewer’s belief, “The Materialist’s Most Dangerous Myth: Tle 
Evil of Christianinty.” Montagu is fighting the dismal materialistic view 
of the nature of man with a refined positivistic form of “enlightened ma- 
terialism.” The weapon is inadequate. 

Lucius F. CERVANTES, S.J. 
Regis College, Denver 11, Colo. 
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The Economics of Discrimination. By Gary S. Becker. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. x+137. $3.50. 


Gary Becker’s monograph inaugurates the attempt by the economist 
to develop a theory of discrimination in the market place that would be 
applicable to diverse minority groups or other distinctive categories such as 
working women and social classes. The author states that the major con- 
tribution of the book is to develop a theory of non-pecuniary motivation 
and to apply it quantitatively to discrimination in the market place. 

Yet discrimination whether in the market or any other place is so 
multi-causal that it remains doubtful that a general economic interpreta- 
tion can be structured so as to be meaningful unless it is carefully syn- 
chronized within a broad sociological framework. Equations after all are 
based on underlying postulates and premises, and as long as the forces 
frequently responsible for market discrimination are both varied and often 
irrational the job of obtaining empirical documentation to support his 
theories will continue to be most difficult for the economist. 

The author has accepted the challenge to supplement the work done 
in other social sciences by partially filling the vast void relative to the 
economic consequences of discrimination. He also sharpens up some of 
the terminology in the field that has been traditionally used in an inaccu- 
rate sense. On the other hand, he does not explore interesting market 
phenomena such as the economic effects of the boycott used rather success- 
fully at Montgomery and to a more limited degree at Tuskegee. 

In this pioneer work Becker has done a commendable job that will 
certainly lead to more fruitful insights of a great blight which has long 
gripped this land. 

RICHARD C. LEONARD 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 14, Pa. 


Communism on the Decline. By George C. Guins. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1956. Pp. ix+287. $5.00. 

The thesis of this provocative book is that “Communism has already 
reached a stage characterized by symptoms of a progressive decay” 
(p. v). The symptoms of this degeneration are described in the chapters 
covering bureaucracy, industry, agriculture, trade, labor, private economy, 
social structure, education, literature, the family life, and religion, and 
supported by a brilliant display of erudition. It is also to the credit of 
the author that he does not let the enthusiasm for the demise of the Soviet 
system run away with his cautious predictions. In fact, he concludes that 
“the fate of communism depends to a larger degree, perhaps, upon the 
development of international relations and the strength of the western 
world” (p. 273). But “communism is growing weaker, the Western world 
stronger,” and “in the long run Russia will liquidate the extremes of the 
communist experiment” (p. 274). Nevertheless, “the weakness of the 
West was and is one of the main sources of communist strength” (p. 276). 
In spite of the pedestrian style, this is one of the most valuable evaluations 
of the internal and international fronts of Soviet communism. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Conn. 
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An Evaluation of the Scanlon Plan in the Light of Catholic Social Prin- 
ciples. By Waulter O’Rourke, F.S.C. Washington: The Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 35. (n. p.) 


Industrial cooperation is the meeting ground of both the celebrated 
American Scanlon Plan and the insistently urged Papal Plan for industrial 
peace. Brother O’Rourke provides a succinct analysis of such cooperation 
in the opening chapter of this dissertation — its necessity, feasibility, 
characteristics, steps, objectives, and possible obstacles. It is not clear 
why he limits himself to union-management cooperation, since labor-man- 
agement cooperation is the broader and more decisive issue. The Scanlon 
Plan implements the principles of cooperation to a marked degree, with 
resultant benefits in reciprocated esteem, status and economic strength and 
income for management and labor personnel. The Papal plan insists on 
industrial cooperation for not only mutual manaagement-labor benefits, but 
for the good of the whole community. There can be instances wherein 
the two are not compatible. The Scanlon Plan might or might not contribute 
to the latter, though its basic premise and objective generally comprise a 
promising advance in the right direction. The abstract-brochure provides a 
handy summary of an important socio-industrial development. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


The Pattern of Management. By Lyndall F. Urwick. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. v+100. $2.50. 


Management consultant Colonel Urwick’s most recent little book revises 
and clarifies some of his previous writing on the principles and elements of 
management. Rather meandering in parts despite its brevity, it nonethe- 
less offers a solid defense of the value of scientific management (including 
but not limited to the sense of Frederick W. Taylor) and a systematized 
scheme of management’s scope. 

The five chapters were originally delivered as lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The first, “Management in an Adaptive Society” is par- 
ticularly rich with insights into the need of science in business manage- 
ment, and could be helpful to the social science teacher seeking to place 
social science in proper focus for mechanically inclined Americans. A later 
chapter adds to Taylor’s insistence on scientific analysis of all the elements 
of production a demand likewise for scientific understanding of personnel 
motivation. 

The Pattern of Management deserves a place in the bibliographies of 
industrial sociology, economic management, and economic institutions. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1956. The National Conference of Social Work. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. 273. $5.00. 


The Official Proceedings of the 83rd Annual National Conference of 
Social Work reports a compact comprehension of social services in the 
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current milieu. The content classification covers the areas which would 
arise spontaneously as subjects for forum discussion in the minds of both 
practicing laymen and professional practitioners: “The Challenge of 
Change”; “Changing Patterns of Thought and Action”; “Developments in 
the Public Social Services”; “Practices in Selected Areas” and The Edward 
C. Lindeman Lectures. 

“Religion and Social Casework,” by Felix P. Biestek, S.J., is an innova- 
tion to some extent in this issue. The Conference has neither been are- 
ligious nor overly religious in its topics and in its speakers. One would 
not quarrel with that type of middle position in an American forum of 
such wide extensiveness and of a fairly scientific inclusiveness. The inno- 
vation is marked by the forthright topic of Father Biestek’s paper and 
by his forthright declaration to the Conference of the value and importance 
of religion to life, to social work, and to social workers. This gives the 
Proceedings special value this year for Catholic teachers and students. 

LUCIAN LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Community Organization: Action and Inaction. By Floyd Hunter, Ruth 
C. Schaffer, Cecil G. Sheps. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xvii+268. $5.00. 


One of the best! This work not only offers a record of a new approach 
in community organization study but also does an exemplary job in actual 
recording method and style. 
Here is a study made by a research team from the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science, University of North Carolina, of the city of 
Salem, Massachusetts, as that community went about conducting a 
self study to discover its needs and moved toward meeting them. 
The interdisciplinary research team represented the following dis- 
ciplines: sociology, medicine, public health, anthropology, and social 
work. 

Each group worked from the base of sound hypotheses and thus was 

enabled to conclude with a number of tested values which fortify the prac- 

tice of community organization. 

This reviewer will use this book in community organization courses 
both on the master’s and doctoral level. There are parts which will be 
helpful in undergraduate education on broad community understanding. 
The Community Organization Study Committee of the Washington Chapter 
of the National Association of Social Workers has chosen this work for 
discussion at its meetings in 1957-58. LUCIAN LAUERMAN 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Churches and Juvenile Delinquency. By Robert and Muriel Webb. 
New York: The Association Press, 1957. Pp. 64. $0.50. 


It is important that the churches in America do their part in the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Although it would be wrong 
to think of the church as having the primary responsibility for correcting 
the social conditions leading to delinquency or for treating the delinquent 
himself, nevertheless, it is imperative that the churches do whatever they 
can in this area working in cooperation with the other agencies. 
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This little booklet put out by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for the National Council of Churches of Christ attempts to give church 
leaders an insight into what is known about the factors in the etiology of 
delinquent behavior and to show briefly what the churches can do in help- 
ing to prevent it and treat it, primarily by cooperation with other agencies, 
such as the juvenile court. 

There is little new, but the pamphlet is well organized and interestingly 
written. It should prove helpful for assisting a group in a church to think 
in terms of these problems of youth. The language is simple and the 
technical material presented in a manner readable by non-specialists. 

WILLIAM BATES 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


War and Christianity Today. By Francis Stratmann, O.P. Translated by 
John Doebele. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1957. Pp. viii+134. 
$3.00. 

World peace and the peace of Christ which is the mark of the Chris- 
tian living in Christ are not the same. Yet it is difficult to think of “a world 
society of people who live in Christ”? which would not enjoy world peace. It 
is along these lines that Father Stratmann conceives the mission of the 
Church to promote international peace. 

The thesis is sound and worthy of constant preaching and of the best 
efforts of every person claiming to be a Christian. Father Stratmann’s 
application of the thesis to concrete circumstances in the world today is 
something else, however. War and Christianity Today will spark many a 
warm, if not heated, discussion among moral theologians. One cannot help 
wondering whether it will not prove confusing to the layman. 

One or other reader of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
may find the book interesting. The majority of readers, however, will find 
it provocative and disturbing. JoHN F. KENNEY, S.J. 

St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Baer, Rev. Urban, LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FARMER, Des 
Moines: National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1956, viii+-117 pp. 
$2.00. 

Bates, Margaret (editor), THE MIGRATION OF PEOPLES TO LATIN 
AMERICA, Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1957, ix+113 pp. $1.50. 

Clausen, John A., SOCIOLOGY IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL HEALTH, 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, 62 pp. $0.50. 

Coleman, Sister Bernard, Estelle Eich, and Ellen Frogner, THE AD- 
VENTURES OF EAGLE WING, New York: Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers, 1956, $2.00. 

Conference on University Contracts Abroad, UNIVERSITY PROJECTS 
ABROAD, Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1956, 
vii+66 pp. (No price listed). 

Connolly, F. G., SCIENCE VERSUS PHILOSOPHY, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957, 90 pp. $3.75. 

De Gré, Gerard, SCIENCE AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION, New York: 
Random House, 1956, v+48 pp. (No price listed). 

Denney, Reuel, THE ASTONISHED MUSE, Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957, vii+264 pp. $4.50. 

Ewalt, Jack R., M.D., Edward A. Strecker, M.D., Se.D., LL.D., and Frank- 
lin G. Ebaugh, M.D., PRACTICAL CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, xiv-+457 pp. $8.00. 

Fox, Adam, PLATO AND THE CHRISTIANS, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957, 205 pp. $6.00. 

Gist, Noel P. and L. A. Halbert, URBAN SOCIETY (4th edition), Crowell, 
1956, xiii+513 pp. $5.50. 

Haley, Joseph C., C.S.C.. ACCENT ON PURITY, Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers, 1957, 130 pp. $1.50. 

International Bibliography of Sociology, CURRENT SOCIOLOGY — LA 
SOCIOLOGIE CONTEMPORAINE, Bibliographie Internationale De 
Sociologie, 1956, 240 pp. $1.00 each, $5.00 annual Sub. 

Kenny, Dumont F., Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., and Rev. Albert S. Foley, 
S.J.,. THE McAULEY LECTURES, 1955, 1957, 89+148 pp. $1.00. 

King, SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN THE U. S. 

Blau, BUREAUCRACY IN MODERN SOCIETY, New York: Random 
House, 1956, $0.95. 

Klein, MENTAL HYGIENE (revised) 1944 Pub., New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1956, xi+654 pp. $5.00. 

Landis, Paul H., SOCIAL CONTROL (revised), Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1956, viii+-473 pp. $5.50. 

Lenn, Theodore I. WORKBOOK AND READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956, v-+325 pp. $2.25. 
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Lins, Mario, OPERATIONS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INQUIRY, Rio de 
Janeiro: Jornal De Commercio, 1956, 122 pp. (No price listed). 
Lonergan, Bernard J. F., S.J... INSIGHT: A STUDY OF HUMAN UN- 
DERSTANDING, New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, xxx+785 

pp. $10.00. 

Mihanovich, Clement S., Ph.D., Robert J. McNamara, S.J., and William 
N. Tome, S.J., Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1957, ix+386 pp. $0.85. 

Mihanovich, Dr. Clement S.. UNDERSTANDING THE JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENT, 1956. (No price listed). 

Newcomb, Theodore M., PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL CHANGE, New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1957, xii+225 pp. $3.25. 

Nordskog, J. E., Edward C. McDonagh, and Melvin J. Vincent, ANALYZ- 
ING SOCIAL PROBLEMS, New York: The Dryden Press, 1956, 
x+579 pp. $5.50. 

Ohlin, Lloyd E.. SOCIOLOGY AND THE FIELD OF CORRECTIONS, 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, 60 pp. $0.50. 

Parrot, Andre, GOLGOTHA AND THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE, New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957, 127 pp. 
$2.75. 

Parrot, Andre, THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM, New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 1955, 112 pp. $2.75. 

Pikunas, Justin, Ph.D.. FUNDAMENTAL CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, 1957, 
Xviii+259 pp. $3.50. 

Pirone, Frank J., M.D., SCIENCE AND THE LOVE OF GOD, New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., xi+233 pp. $4.25. 

Putnam, George N., and Edna M. O’Hern, THE STATUS SIGNIFICANCE 
OF AN ISOLATED URBAN DIALECT, Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University Press, 1956, 32 pp. $0.50 (paper). 

Steer, NEW FRONTIERS OF RURAL AMERICA, Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1956, 48 pp. $1.00. 

Tomkins, Silvan S., and John B. Miner, PICTURE ARRANGEMENT 
TEST, New York: Springer Publishing Company, Inc., 1957, xv+383 
pp. $10.00. 

UNESCO, INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMICS, New 
York: United States National Commission for UNESCO, 1956, 384 
pp. $7.50. 

Valien, Dr. Bonita H.. THE ST. LOUIS STORY: A STUDY IN DE- 
SEGREGATION, New York: Anti-Defamation League, 1957, 72 pp. 
$0.35. 

Whyte, William F., and Alland R. Holmberg, HUMAN ORGANIZATION: 
HUMAN PROBLEMS OF U. S. ENTERPRISE IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA, Ithaca: The Society for Applied Anthropology, 1957, 40 pp. 
$6.00 subscribing. 

Young, Pauline V., SCIENTIFIC SOCIAL SURVEYS AND RESEARCH, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1956, xx-+540 pp. $6.50. 
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8:15 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 
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11:45 a.m. 
12:00 noon 


Tentative Program 2: 


Catholic Sociological Society 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Washington, D.C. 


December 28-30. 1957 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1957 
Mass. Trinity College Chapel. 
Registration. 

SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
Chairman: John J. Kane, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indian 


Rev. Joseph Fichter, 8.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 4 
“The Role of Parents ir Parochial Schools.” 
Rev. Robert Brooks, O. Praem., St. Norbert’s College, West DePere, Wa 
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consin — “Boy-Girl Relationships in the Parochial School.” 4:3 
Rev. Hugh E. Dunn, S.J., President, John Carroll University, Clevela 
Ohio. — “The Influence of Economic Factors in the Production of Scholars} °:4 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

Chairman: Edward A. Huth, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. Louis A. Ryan, O.P., Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island. - 
“Value Judgments in American Introductory Sociology Textbooks.” 
James A. McKeown, De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. — “Resear 
Implications of the Platonic and Aristotelian Concepts of Community.” 
Rev. Donald Campion, S.J., St. Joseph’s College High School, Philadelphi 
Pennsylvania. — “Methodological Questions Arising from a Study 
Suicide.” 


RECESS 


OFFICIAL CONVENTION LUNCHEON 
Chairman: John J. O’Connor, Georgetown University, Washington, D. 
Welcome: Sister M. Patrick, S.N.D. de N., President, Trinity Colle 
Washington, D. C. 

Address: Most Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., Bishop of Worceste] 
Honorary President of The American Catholic Sociological Society. 
Presidential Address: Allen Spitzer, St. Louis University, St. Loui 












Missouri. 
Address: Most Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, D.D., Archbishop of Waal 
ington, D. C. 


Presentation of Award: Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., College of St. Cath 
erine, St. Paul, Minnesota, Chairman of the Committee on Awards. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND DISORGANIZATION 


Chairman: C. J. Nuesse, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Rev. Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — “The Use of Parish Documents in Sociological Research.” 


James H. Kirk, Loyola University, Los Angeles, California. — “Housing 
Boom in Suburbia — A Case Study of Segregation.” 


Thomas K. Burch, Fordham University, New York, New York. — “The 
Japanese Protection Law of 1948 — A Study in Population Policy and 
Social Disorganization.” 


SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERICANS 
Chairman: Rev. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., Fordham University, New 
York, New York. 


Sister M. Francesca, 0.L.V.M., Victory Noll College, Huntington, Indiana. 
— “A Study of the Variations of Cultural Patterns Found among Three 
Generations of Mexicans in San Antonio, Texas.” 


Thomas Coffee, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. — “A 
Survey of Two Puerto Rican Neighborhoods in Ponce, Puerto Rico.” 


Thomas F. O’Dea, Fordham University, New York, New York. — “The 
Role of the Store Front Pentecostal Church among Puerto Ricans in New 
York.” 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


RECEPTION 
Host: Trinity College 


Chairman on Arrangements: Sister M. Columba, S.N.D. de N., Trinity 
College. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1957 
Mass, Trinity College Chapel. 


THE FAMILY 
Chariman: Alphonse H. Clemens, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rev. Lucius Cervantes, S.J., Regis College, Denver, Colorado. — “Successful 
American Family Patterns.” 


Dennis C. McGenty, Director, New York City Council on Alcoholism, Inc. — 
“Family Relationships Contributing to Alcoholism.” 

Rev. Charles J. D. Corcoran, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois. — “The American Catholic Family — Society-Minded.” 
SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 

Chairman: Bela Kovrig, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
John D. Donovan, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. — “The 
American Catholic Hierarchy — A Social Profile.” 

Francis A. Cizon, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. — “Method of 
Setting up Research Design in Parish Research.” 

Rev. Joseph Scheuer, C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
— “Geographical Aspects of Parish Research.” 








11:00 a.m. 


1:00 p.m. 


2:15 p.m. 


4:15 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


Thomas Cunningham and Research Associates, La Salle College, Phila. 
delphia, Pennsylvania. — “Religious Practice and Religious Attitudes 
according to Social Status.” 


BUSINESS MEETING, ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Luncheon: Committee on Intergroup Relations 


Chairman: Rev. Albert J. Foley, S.J., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, 
Alabama. Discussion Topic: “Current Research Projects in Intergroup 
Relations.” 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Chairman: Sister Inez Hilger, O.S.B., St. Anthony’s Hospital, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

Mary Ellen Goodman, Director of Early Child Studies, Tufts University, 


Medford, Massachusetts. — “Children as Informants — The Child’s-Eye 
View of Society and Culture.” 
Paul J. Reiss, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — “A Socio- 


logical Study in the Light of Anthropological Theory of Kinship.” 


Rev. Raymond Bernard, S.J., Institute of Social Order, St. Louis, Missouri 
— “Anthropological Implications of the Comparative Report on Racial 
Integration and Catholic Sisterhoods.” 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


Chairman: Bro. Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Rev. Raymond Potvin, C.S.V., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington D.C. — “Belgian Enterprise Councils — Attitudes and Satisfaction 
of Management and Labor.” 


F. DeSales Powell, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. — 
“Origins and Perspectives of the International Representative.” 


John E. Hughes, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. — 
“Recent Trends in Industrial Sociology.” 


SOCIOLOGY OF ART 
Chairman: Sister M. Guala, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 


Rudolph E. Morris, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — “What 
is the Sociology of Art?” 

Maurice Lavanoux, Editor, Liturgical Art. “Liturgical Art and Parish 
Life.” 


STUDENT SESSION 
Chairman: Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


Juvenile Delinquency. 


MEETING OF THE EDITORIAL BOARD. 
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hila- 
udes MONDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1957 
8:15a.m. Mass. Trinity College Chapel. For deceased members of the Society. 


9:00 a.m. Registration, College Workshop. 


COLLEGE WORKSHOP 
Hill, 9:30 a.m. Opening Session: Scope of the Day’s Work. 


— Chairman: Paul Mundy, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Secretary to the Workshop: Sister Mary Aquinice, O.P., Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 
oud, 10:00 a.m. Group Meetings 
A. Texts on the Family 
sity, Chairman: Margaret M. Bedard, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 
Eye New York. 


Resource Person: Sister Frances Jerome, C.D.P., Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 


cio- 
Recorder: Rev. Thos. Trese, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden, 
Indiana. 
ouri , 
cial B. Family Course Content 
Chairman: Richard C. Leonard, La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Resource Persons: Elizabeth Smith, Georgetown University, Washington, 
S D. C.; Gordon C. Zahn, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois; Hugh E. 
= Brooks, Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania; Edna O’Hern, 
St. John Fisher College, Rochester, New York. 
ash- Recorder: Brother Herbert Leies, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San 
tion Antonio, Texas. 
C. Teaching Aids for the Family Course 
= Chairman: Sister M. Liguori, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
<_ Resource Persons: Sister Mary Nazarene, I.H.M., Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; Brother Finbarr, O.S.F., St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Chester Jurczak, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
ois. Recorder: Sister M. Miriam, 0.S.U., Ursuline College for Women, 
~~ Cleveland, Ohio. 
ai 
D. Catholic Action and the Family 
“ish Chairman: Donald J. Thorman, Editor, Ave Maria. 
Resource Persons: Mr. and Mrs. William Morhard, Falls Church, 
Virginia. 
Recorder: Sister Frances Therese, S.C., St. Mary’s College, Xavier, 
Kansas. 


E. Family Counseling 


Chairman: Rev. John M. Paul, C.S.P., St. Paul’s College, Washing- 
ton D.C. 


Resource Persons: L. A. Blaske, Supervisor: Catholic Social Services, 











11:00 a.m. 
11:45 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 


1:30 p.m. 


Detroit Michigan; Rev. William Quinn, Christian Family Movement, 
Chicago Illinois; Dr. Bernard Duval, M.D., Psychiatrist, Washing. 
ton D.C. 


Recorder: Catherine Daly, Nazareth College, Nazareth, Michigan. 


Reports to Membership 


Close of the Morning Session 


Luncheon (Informal) 


LUNCHEON — SOCIOLOGY IN THE SEMINARY 


Chairman: Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Loyola College and Seni- 
nary, Shrub Oak, New York. — Topic: “Content of Social Study 
Curriculum in Seminaries.” 


Group Meetings on Family Problems 
A. 





Mixed Marriages 

Chairman: Rev. Lawrence Cross, S.J., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Resource Persons: Right Rev. Monsignor Louis F. Miltenberger, Voca- 
tional Director, Washington D.C.; Rev. Michael Dineen, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Recorder: Thomas R. Overkleeft, Regis College, Weston, Mass. 


Family Tensions 

Chairman: Sister Florence Marie, S.S.A., Anna Maria College, Paxton, 
Massachusetts. 

Resource Persons: Mrs. Dorothy Abts Mohler, National School of 
Social Service, Washington D.C.; Right Rev. Timothy P. O’Con- 
nell, D.D., Boston, Massachusetts Diocesan Marriage Bureau; Dr. F. 
Raines, M.D. Psychiatrist, Georgetown University Medical School, 
Washington D.C. 

Recorder: Sister Marie Agnes of Rome, Rivier College, Nashua New 
Hampshire. 


Alcoholism and the Family 
Chairman: Mary Jo Huth, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Resource Person: Rev. Cosmas Girard, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, St. Bonaventure, New York. 

Recorder: Sister Lorretta Marie, S.C., College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, New Jersey. 

Parent-Child Relationships 

Chairman: Donald N. Barrett, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

Resource Persons: Sister Mary Christopher, R.S.M., Salve Regina 
College, Newport, Rhode Island; James McKenna, Villanova Univer- 
sity, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 

Recorder: Sister Ann Denise, S.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul Minnesota. 

The Economic Factor in the Family 

Chairman: William Hayes, De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. 





’ 


b:30 p 
6:00 p 


1:30 a 
b:30 


11:45 
2:00 : 
1:30 y 


p:30 J 


PROC 





ent, Resource Persons: Doris Duffy Boyle, St. Francis Xavier University, 
ing: Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada; Helen Znaniecki Lopata, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Recorder: Sister Mary Cesarie, S.N.D., Notre Dame College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
F. Family Problems of the Aging 
Chairman: Charles T. O’Reilly, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Resource Person: Walter F. Zenner, Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut 
Hill, Pennsylvania. 
Recorder: Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Albertus Magnus College, New 


mi- fs 
‘ Haven Connecticut. 


udy 
b:30 p.m. Reports to the Membership 


6:00 p.m. Close of the Workshop 


HIGH SCHOOL WORKSHOP 

nia, Topic: The Future of the American Family 

Chairman: Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., Assumption High School, East 
ca St. Louis, Illinois. 


nal 
1:30a.m. The Family and Future Educational Problems 


Discussion Leader: Sister Mary Henrice, S.S.N.D., Notre Dame High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


30 a.m. Moral Training in the Family 
Discussion Leader: Rev. Eugene Bleidorn, St. Francis Seminary, Mil- 
of waukee, Wisconsin. 


on, 


OM-11:45 a.m. Recess 
- 2:00 noon Luncheon (Informal) 


1:30 p.m. The Teacher’s Challenge 


Discussion Leader: Brother J. Lucian, F.S.C., Cretin High School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


P30 p.m. Summary 


wi Brother Eugene Janson, S.M. 
- PROGRAM COMMITTEE, NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Chairman: Sister Mary Aquinice, O.P. 
Program Printing: Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C. 
ne, Organization: Sister Francis Jerome, C.D.P. 
Advertising: Sister Mary Rebecca, O.S.F. 
na Local Arrangements: John J. O’Connor 
er- 


St. 














Don’t Miss Out On 


The 


NationalCatholic Almanac 


for 1958 


Catholic statistical coverage 
of the world revised and 
brought up to date; important 
Papal Addresses; article on 
Ethics in the Nursing Profes- 
sion; plus many other sec- 
tions, and topics discussed by 
experts. The ideal Christmas 
gift for your friends — and 
yourself. Well indexed. 
$2.00; cloth, $2.50 
Order now 
Your bookstore or Dept. 4-2507 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Paterson, N. J. 








INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


GRADUATE WORK IN: 


Labor Relations 
Personnel Management 
Public Administration 


Full programs offered in day 
and evening divisions. 


M.A. Sequence in Sociology 
offered through the Graduate 
School. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
820 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 














